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ORDER EARLY 


M ANY beekeepers were disappointed last 
season when the demand for package bees and 
queens exceeded the supply available for early 
shipment. Nearly every southern shipper was 
behind with orders while doing his best to meet 
the demand. 

It is important that our needs be anticipated 
and orders placed as soon as possible. It must be 
remembered that it takes several weeks to rear 
queens and that the breeder cannot afford to go 
to the expense of rearing more than his trade de- 
mands. He can only judge the probable demand 
by the number of early orders and must make his 
plans accordingly. If a shipper prepares to fil 
orders for five thousand packages and orders 
come in for double that number he is swamped 
with demands which he is unable to meet and the 
buyer is disappointed as well. 

Last year too many deferred placing orders 
until time for shipment and then expected the 
breeder to ship at once. Of course he was unable 
to do so and both shipper and customer suffered 
as a result. 

Since shippers usually fill orders in turn, send- 
ing first to those whose orders came ahead, the 
early orders are usually filled on time unless 
weather conditions make it impossible. 

February sees the southern shipper making 
preparation for spring business. Nuclei are 
stocked, cages nailed up, and preparations are 
made for rearing young queens to go north in the 
packages. The number of orders received then 
determines the amount of business which he will 
prepare to handle. To be sure of getting atten- 
tion place your order with a responsible shipper as 
soon as possible. 


NEW CROPS TO COME 


A S was the case during the last World War 
there is now agitation for the planting of castor 


While the bees 


beans extensively in this country. 
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occasionally visit the castor bean it is of little 
value as a honey plant so there is little encourage- 
ment for the beekeeper in the cultivation of this 
particular plant. 

The outlook is different, however, in the case 
of plants cultivated for perfume since many of 
them are good bee plants. It is urged that more 
than a million acres would be necessary to provide 
the plants used in the manufacture of perfumery 
now imported to this country. Always in war 
time there is an attempt to make ourselves inde- 
pendent of foreign supply of essential articles of 
commerce. After the first World War we did 
wroduce here many things which we had formerly 
imported and if this second World War continues 
for long we will do the same with others. 

Lavender is grown in large acreage in Europe 
for this trade and lavender is the source of very 
fine honey. Peppermint, spearmint, rosemary and 
thyme are other good honey plants which offer 
opportunity for cultivation for the perfume trade, 
in this country. 


BEES AND FRUIT 


Ir is reassuring to the beemen to find so many 
fruit growers anxious to induce beekeepers to 
locate in the vicinity of the orchards. 
from poison, however, where spraying is ex- 
tensively carried on may well make the beekeeper 
cautious. 


The losses 


With a better understanding of the work of the 
honeybee in the orchard has come a great change 
in sentiment among the fruit men. In the spring 
of 1901 there was serious outbreak of fireblight 
in California. There was a general sentiment t 
hold the bees responsible for the spread of th 
disease and in one county the board of supervisors 
was petitioned to remove all bees to a distance 0! 
at least two miles from pear orchards. 

Suspicion has not entirely subsided, even yet, i 
the case of fireblight, as some still regard the be 
as a possible source of spreading the contagio 
from tree to tree. Late investigations, howeve: 
have removed much of this suspicion and indicat 
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that sucking insects and flies are more likely to 
carry the disease. 

It is only on rare occasions now that we hear 
complaint of a fruit grower on account of the 
bees. It is far more common to hear the bee- 
keeper complain of damage from poison spread in 
the orchard. 


SPECIALTIES THAT SELL 


T HE February Country Gentleman has an 
interesting story of the karm and Garden Shop 
at Rockefeller Center in New York. It tells ot 
many articles coming from upstate farms in at- 
tractive packages to find a keen demand in our 
largest city. It is easy to sell things which are 
new, useful and different but hard to sell standard 
items which are everywhere available. 
the articles mentioned is ‘““Candy from the Honey 
Pot” with flavors of five different kinds of honey. 
Read the article and see if you don’t find a sug- 
gestion for selling some product of your own. 


\mong 


OADSIDE MARKETS 


T HE beekeeper who is favorably situated can do 
much to improve his income by establishing a 
roadside market. So many people pass on a 
well traveled highway that only a very small per- 
centage need to stop and buy to take the output 
of the average apiary. In addition to the sale ot 
his honey the beeman can usually arrange to sell 
the products of his neighbors who have fruit, 
vegetables, poultry or dairy. 

Unlike the man who sells through the grocery 
trade, he is not faced with the immediate compe- 
tition of another store across the street which may 
be selling at a lower price. Many tourists like 


to buy food products in the country where they 

are prepared, and do not object to paying a fair 

price for a good item in an attractive package. 
Such a market can be conducted at very low 
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cost and where the traffic is heavy a good volume 





of business is possible. It is interesting to note 
that a roadside market established to sell the fruit 
from the experimental orchards of Clemson South 
Carolina Agricultural College is able to operate 
at an actual selling cost of only about five per cent. 
While a main highway location is far more at- 
tractive, some have succeeded on less traveled 
roads by means of advertising when they are near 
to large centers of population. One such stand in 
Connecticut is reported to have gross sales of 
thirty thousand dollars per year, mostly to city 
people who like an excuse for a drive to the 
country. 
is handled. 


In this case a variety of farm produce 


GEORGIA HONEY SHOW 


T Hi’ Georgia honey show, held at Atlanta, 
November + to 10, 1940, was a very unusual 
event. The show held at the Sears’ 
Market in 
Beekeepers Association and the Georgia Depart- 
ment ot i'ntomology in cooperation with the 
Sears’ Market. The show was planned a year in 
advance. [he Georgia Department of Agriculture 
published a bulletin, “‘Honey—A Georgia Asset”’ 
prepared by Sam W. Wood for use in the Atlanta 
Numerous 


l‘armers’ 
Atlanta was sponsored by the Georgia 


schools. organizations were con- 
tacted to secure cooperation and assistance in the 
preparation of suitable exhibits. 

Demonstrations were made, recipes distributed, 
and displays of honey in canning, cooking, baking, 
candy making, jams, jellies, preserves, relishes 
etc., were assembled. 

Hotels, 
agencies featured Georgia honey. 
\tlanta) Womans Club 
featuring honey, doctors and dieticians furnishing 


information and various state agencies and local 


restaurants, and other distributing 
With the 


serving a luncheon 


business concerns boosting the project, honey Was 
brought to public attention as never before. 

he Georgia honey show is a splendid example 
of the value of organized ettort. Such a show in 
a large city like Atlanta brings a product to public 
attention in such a way that its merits are likely 
to be appreciated and benefits to the beekeeper as 
well as to the public will continue for a long time. 
Beemen in other localities may well take a leaf 
from the Georgia notebook and try a similar 
undertaking. 
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TWENTY 

YEARS 
SAVING MONEY 
YEAR BY YEAR 


‘Twenty years ago from the first Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 
that was ever sold, this comb was drawn to cradle its first share of bees 
for the harvest. Since then it has held steadily to its job of service; as 
brood comb; as honey comb. Through extraction after extraction; 
through heat or cold; through rough handlings and migrations; saving 
money for its owner each year it lives. Long after less sturdy combs 
from cheaper, poorer made material, have been discarded or rendered 
useless by the severe demands of modern beekeeping, this everlasting 
comb will still be doing its bit to reduce the cost of honey production. 


Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation for Everlasting Combs. 


av o 
Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, 
Illinois 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BEEKEEPERS 


Guest Editorial 
February Award Winner 


WEED OUT THE BOARDERS 


By EVERETT M. WARREN 


B EEKEEPERS are looking forward to the 
coming season, some with misgivings about crops, 
markets and prices; and some with optimism. 
Prices have long been unsatisfactory, not only to 
the beekeeper, but to those in other branches of 
agriculture. If we think back and try to figure 
what would be a satisfactory price, we would con- 
clude that it would be a price so many cents or 
dollars per unit above the cost of production. 

Such vague generalities, however, will not help 
to change conditions. The vast number of dairy 
farmers have also been in a constant fight to get 
a higher price per hundred pounds of milk or per 
pound for butter fat. The feeders cooperate to 
get more for pork and beef and mutton. They 
make numerous attempts and occasional threats 
to get higher prices for their products. Their 
complaint is that the dairy companies and the com- 
mission men and the packers do not pay them 
enough, so they continue to hammer away on that 
point year after year. 

Since we have chosen the dairymen as an illus- 
tration and since there are many 
among them, let us use them for comparison. The 
dairymen ship milk to the dairy companies 
and authentic statistics indicate that the dairy 
companies make a profit of one fourth cent per 
pound on the butter they sell and one fifth cent on 
each quart of milk. It is obvious that we cannot 
look to them for a much higher price for milk or 
butter fat. 

The Extension Service of the state of Iowa has 
made a study of the reports of every cow testing 
association in the state, taking twelve per cent of 
the cows in each herd under test for their studies. 
In carefully analyzing the records of this great 
number, they find that the cows producing 150 
pounds of butter fat per year did so at a feed cost 
of thirty cents per pound of fat. Cows producing 
250 to 300 pounds of butter fat per year did so 


beekeepers 
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F Golden Throng.”” For further details, see page 60 


ata feed cost of less than sixteen cents per pound 
of tat. 
Now. 


here is a ditterence of fourteen cents per 


pound in the cost of producing butter fat. So, if 
the dairyman wants more money for butter fat, 
should he look for it where there is a_ possible 


Or should he look for 
it from the middle man where there is possibly 
less than a difference of one fourth of a cent? 

In other words, there is upwards of fourteen 
cents more per pound for butter fat in the hands 
of the dairyman if he will take the trouble to get 
it. It is just the difference between a poor and an 
average producer. The cow tester has picked out 
the poor cows, but the farmer will not sell three 
or four of them and buy good cows. 
to keep hammering at the middle man. 

Beekeepers are in a simlar situation. Recall 
the apiaries Many ot 
them contain colonies without a single super, while 
others had supers two, three, or four high. Every 
hive the beekeeper owns should be filled with full, 
even combs of worker brood and should contain 


fourteen cent difference ? 


lle preters 


some of you have seen. 


a colony of bees headed by a vigorous and prolific 
queen from a good producing strain. Every colo- 
ny should also have enough supers ready for the 
best honeyflow. A whole apiary of weak colonies 
will not store a single pound of surplus honey. 
But a few strong, well managed colonies will pro- 
duce paying crops. 


The United States Bee Culture Laboratory, the 
State Extension Services, and the bee journals 
are willing to help the beekeeper, but the bee- 


keeper must really want the help that is at hand. 
He must give his bees earnest and careful study 
he is 
ment. 
Higher production, without greater investment, 
the use of more honey at home, effective personal 
effort to teach others the value of honey will im- 
prove the situation of the individual, and this, in 
turn, will improve the general honey market. 


Lake Zurich, 


develop a successful system of manage 


Illinois 
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Only Lewis Hives Area 


ROT PROOFED 








Photo shows bored dovetail 
and frame rest supported by 
wood throughout its length. 








Note strong construction of Lewis 
frames. Easily assembled. All slotted 
Heavy 
wedge holds Dadant’s wired foundation. 


bottom bars bored for nailing. 





All 10-frame Beeware bodies now ready for ship- 
ment have been rot-proofed—a new Lewis improve- 
ment that controls decay of all exposed wood parts 
and repels termites. This exclusive Lewis advantage 


is apiary tested and equivalent to two coats of paint as 
a wood perservative. One coat of oily paint is recom- 
mended to prevent checking of wood grain but this 
rot-proof treatment permeates the wood and makes 
hives last years longer. As fast as possible in 1941 all 
bottoms, wood covers, metal cover rims and super 
shells will be supplied rot proofed at no additional 


charge. New manufacturing facilities make this pos- 
sible. 


Every dovetail in every Beeware body, 
super or cover is ready bored for nailing as 
are all slotted bottom bars in Lewis frames. 
No charge is made for these exclusive Lewis 
features either. In addition you get the new 
metal frame rest which does not bend out of 
shape even after years of use. Some Lewis 
frames are lower in price than in 1940 as im- 
provements made possible by new manufac- 
turing facilities partly offset advances in lum- 
ber costs over last year. Be sure to ask for 
our 1941 Beeware catalog. 
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THE CATNIP FAMILY 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


BOUT fifty years ago the readers 
of the bee magazines were much 
interested in the affairs of a success- 
ful beekeeper who was also a phy- 
sician, Dr. J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, 
Nebraska. Dr. Gandy reported large 
crops of honey and, as he was an 
extensive landholder, he was in posi- 
tion to make such provision as he 
chose for bee pasture. He had a 
provision in his leases requiring his 
tenants to plant a certain amount of 
‘catnip. When the editors of the bee 
magazines visited him, they found 
evidence also that catnip had been 
planted along the roads for miles in 
the vicinity of Humboldt. 
The trend of present day agri- 
culture is releasing a constantly in- 
creasing acreage of land from culti- 
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Nepeta nuda is a perennial which come 
from southern Europe. 


vation. With proper planning on the 
part of the beemen, much of this 
area can be turned to good account 
in the production of good bee pasture. 

In the American Bee Journal honey 
plant test gardens we are trying to 
learn what can be planted with profit 
and under what conditions it is likely 
to succeed, Among the 200 different 
plants under test are five species of 
the genus Nepeta, to which the 
common catnip belongs. Catnip has 
long been a famous honey plant, al- 
though there is some difference of 
opinion as to how much nectar it 
ields. Since there has rarely been a 
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place where enough of it was grown 
to make possible a fair estimate, we 
can on' judge by its attraction fo1 
the bees. 

Dr. Gandy planted much of the 
seed and he was very enthusiastic 
about the results. Perhaps if present 
day beekeepers who are within reach 
of unused land would do likewise, 
they might make a _ substantial in 
crease in their crops. 

Catnip, once established, maintains 
itself readily, but it does not spread 
in such a way as to become a weed 
pest. It is a plant which may be 
planted with no fear of damage to 
the community. 

Our experience thus far indicates 
that the others under test are simila1 
in habit and also that they be equally 
attractive to the bees. Whether they 
will do as well when naturalized in 
waste places remains to be demon 
strated. 

The common catnip, Nepeta cataria, 
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Catnip is widely distributed and much 


sought by the bees 


or “Catmint,” as it is sometimes 
called, is a native of Europe and 
western Asia but has long been wide- 
ly distributed in this country, having 
escaped from the herb gardens of the 
early settlers. It was once cult 
vated for use in medicine and in 


France is said still to be used as a 
condiment. Of late it is of interest 
primarily to the beemen, although 
there is perhaps a very limited de 
mand for the plant in the drug trade 

According to botanical books ther: 
are about 150 different species of 
this genus, thus offering a very large 
family of plants from which selections 
might be made. Our object is to find 
a succession of bloom which will at- 
tract the bees throughout the season 
from early spring until frost. 

The first one to bloom for us is 
Nepeta mussini, which comes from 
Persia and has become a favorite for 
the flower garden. The plants are 
vigorous, and a clump will spread 
from two to four feet as they grow 
older. The stems lie prostrate on the 
ground rather than standing upright 
as does the catnip. This plant is 
perennial and, once established should 
last for many years. I do not know 
of any common name for it. 

It began blooming for us about the 
tenth of May and was in full bloom 
on the 22nd of that month. My notes 
record that the bloom had all faded 
by the 23rd of June when the first 
flowers of catnip opened. Thus we 
had a full month of good _ bloom, 
with an additional week of scattered 
flowers. 

When Nepeta mussini was at its 
best, another of the group, Nepeta 
nuda came into flower. This i 
another perennial growing to a height 
of about four feet which comes from 
southern Europe. It reaches about 
the same height as the common cat 
nip, but the flowers come earlier and 
the heads are smaller. The photo 
shown here was taken on June 23rd 
at about the height of its bloom. The 
plant is a strong grower and, like 


Nepeta macrantha comes from Siberia 
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the others, should remain for years 
once it is well established. 

Starting to bloom a few days later 
is Nepeta macrantha, another peren- 
nial which does not grow quite so tall, 
that comes from the cold region of 
far Siberia. The flowers of this 
species are perhaps more attractive 
than either the common catnip or 
Nepeta nuda. The flowering period 
of the various species overlaps at this 
season with both these species flower- 
ing freely in late June. Like the 
others it is swarming with bees and 
apparently yields nectar freely. 

The common catnip begins bloom- 
ing about the first of July while both 
of these are still in flower. Moses 
Quinby praised the catnip as a source 
of honey, and stated that he had 
known it to bloom as long as twelve 
weeks. Since we have had bloom 
from one species or another since 
May 10, there is promise of something 
for the bees from this group through- 
out a long season. When this is 
written in mid-August, the bees have 
been active on the Nepetas for three 
months, with catnip still in full bloom. 

There is still another of the group 
which is well known and that is the 
ground ivy or gill-over-the-ground, 
(Nepeta glechoma). It is common 
around old homesites where it covers 
the ground. It came with our fore- 
fathers from Europe and has spread 
over most of the country where they 
went, Since the areas where it grows 
are usually small, it is often over- 
looked by the beekeepers. 

In early editions of his ABC of Bee 
Culture, A. I. Root paid high tribute 
to this plant. He stated that in places 
where it was plentiful, it produced 
so much honey that it was extracted 
in considerable quantity. He de- 
scribed the honey as dark and a little 
strong but said that when well 
ripened it passed very well. He placed 
greatest value on it as a means of 
uninterrupted brood rearing ahead of 
the clover flow. The blooming period 
of this species is late spring, when it 
flowers along with the other early 
species. 

There are many other species 
which we have not yet been able to 
secure for trial. One other that we 
have tried seems of little value thus 
far. Enough are available to provide 
some attraction for the bees over a 
long period. 

The question arises as to how the 
beekeeper can make practical use of 
the plants. Perhaps the only way is 
to sow the seed in waste places 
where the land is not put to pro- 
ductive use. Merely to scatter the 
seed is wasteful, since so much of it 
is lost. If the seed can be sowed on 
ground which is first mellowed with 
a garden rake or other tool so that 
the rain can cover it, some result 
should show. Once the plants are 
established they should make some 
natural increase and spread to some 
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extent over the surrounding areas 
if competition with weeds is not too 
severe. 

If Dr. Gandy, who appears to have 
been a money-maker who accumu- 
lated a large amount of property, 
could make it pay to plant catnip on 
his farms, perhaps the present day 
beekeeper can find it worth-while to 
make use of waste land within his 
reach. 

Seed of most of the Nepetas are 
scarce and high in price, but the 
common catnip seed can be secured 
readily enough in most places. With 
the others, one can buy a packet or 
two of seed and grow a few plants 
in the garden and from them secure 
seed for larger plantings. 


S 


INFANT FEEDING 
FORMULA FROM AN 
EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


When our local doctor, J. Martin 
Johnson, became interested in the 
uses of honey as a food, he sug- 
gested that it too might be used in 
infant feeding if standard formulas 
could be recommended and adopted. 
After more than four years of experi- 
ence in using honey in feeding 
various kinds of infants with great 
success he recommends the follow- 
ing: 


Infant Feeding Formula for New- 
Born Infants 


Evaporated Milk 5% ounces 
Boiled Water 10% ounces 
Honey 2 tablespoonfuls 


When the infant is about two weeks 
old, the formula is changed to the 
following: 


Evapaorated Milk 6% ounces 
Boiled Water 9% ounces 
Honey 2 tablespoonfuls 


Those infants who grow rapidly 
and take considerable for each feed- 
ing, or, who fuss a little as though 
not obtaining enough food may be 
given this stronger formula: 


Evaporated Milk 8 ounces 
Boiled Water 8 ounces 
Honey 2 tablespoonfuls 


(Dr. Johnson) “In nine out of ten 
cases, I have not found it necessary 
to vary the above formulas. Of course, 
one must bear in mind that an occa- 
sional case may present a little diffi- 
culty. However, with about four 
years’ experience, I have found so 
much satisfaction in using honey that 
I rarely have any real feeding diffi- 
culties to contend with when I use 
honey.” 

Mrs. A. J. Schultz, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WHY THE PRICE 
CUTTER? 


There is a lot of talk and criticism 
about honey price cutters. Just why 
do they cut prices? It is an effort to 
make sales, as the honey crop must be 
sold. 

No beekeeper or honey handler is 
going to sell honey for less than he 
can get for it. If he can get 50c for 
a 5 pound pack, he is not going to sell 
it at 40c. 

Just why can he not get the, within 
reason, higher prices? It is all due 
to slack demand, brought about by 
under consumption of honey, and 
competition of other foodstuffs. It 
cannot be said that there is an over- 
production of honey. 


In the war of foodstuffs, it is a fight 
to get a fair share of the consumer’s 
dollar for honey. All foodstuffs are 
striving and clamoring for greater 
consumption of their products. Those 
that have the assistance of adver- 
tising propaganda have a decided ad- 
vantage. 

The owner of a Super Market with 
10,000 square feet of display and 
sales space, states that there are some 
3500 to 4000 different food products 
offered. In this forest of offerings, 
is it any wonder that the consumer 
fails to find honey, to say nothing 
about buying it, unless he is honey 
conscious when he enters such a 
market? 

This is the reason for the need of 
Honey Publicity, such as the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute program, to make 
the American Public more honey con- 
scious. 

A. G. Woodman, 
Michigan. 


+ 


CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS 
COUNCIL 


This magazine has just learned of 
the formation of the Canadian Bee- 
keepers Council which organization is 
representative of the beekeepers 
association and the cooperative in 
the five Canadian provinces which 
produce a_ substantial quantity of 
Canadian honey, namely Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. 

The Council is a voluntary organi 
zation for the combining of the 
various associated cooperatives and 
beekeeping groups. 

With cooperation so much in the 
lime light, we will be interested later 
to learn how the council functions 
and what their success may be. 
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By NATT N. DODGE 


UR ten-months-old baby has al- 

ready eaten 25 pounds of honey! 
If each of the bottle babies in the 
United States did as well during its 
first year, this country would not 
produce enough honey to supply the 
demand. Why don’t they? Because 
beekeepers have not yet sufficiently 
waked up to the possibilities of this 
huge potential outlet to attempt 
seriously to break into the babyfood 
market. 

As a beekeeper, the writer failed to 
understand why physicians were loath 
to recommend honey as a milk modi- 
fier to mothers unable properly to 
breast feed their infants. Now, seven 
years after selling his last colony of 
bees, and vitally interested in the 
health and well-being of his baby 
daughter, he wonders why so many 
physicians actually do suggest the use 
of honey as a milk modifier. Perhaps 
a little personal history will not be 
out of place in explaining the change 
in viewpoint. 

In August, 1926, when his first 
child was born, the writer was em- 
ployed by a honey and beekeepers’ 
supply company in Seattle, Washing- 


HONEY, BABIES AND 
BOTTLENECKS 


ton. He was passionately interested 
in the welfare of the bee and 
honey industry, and keenly alive to 






Happine and health in infancy depend 
upon pro,er food in the _ right imount 
How fortunate the youngster who gets off to 
a good start by getting the right food during 
the first trying year. 













































































Preparing the day’s feeding. At nine months each feeding consist of four ounce 
boiled water to which one teaspoon of honey and four ounces of condensed milk, containing 
vitamin D are added. 
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The writer three milk-and-honey babies. 





the importance to that industry of in- 
creasing the consumption of honey. 
When his daughter was three months 
old, her physician ordered that she be 
placed on a bottle diet and advised 
the use of dextro-maltose as the milk 
modifier. Curiousity prompted the 
writer to inquire as to the purpose of 
a milk modifier, and he learned that 
it was to add sufficient easily digested 
carbohydrate to cows’ milk to rende1 
it nutritionally the same as mothe) 

milk. Knowing that honey is a carbo 
hydrate, the writer asked why it could 
not be used instead of dextro-maltose. 
The physician replied that it could, 
but that honeys were so widely differ 
ent in moisture content, 
matter, pollens with possible allergic 
effects, and other factors; and that 
sanitary conditions of honey houses 
and commercial honey packing plants 
varied so greatly that the medical pro- 
fession could not seriously consider 
honey, particularly when there were 


mineral 
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such standardized substances on the 
market as dextro-maltose prepared 
under scientifically controlled con- 
ditions by reputable manufacturers. 

However, because of his_ pro- 
fessional interest, the writer deter- 
mined to try honey anyway, especially 
since he found that his baby daughter 
had difficulty in digesting the cows’ 
milk modified with dextro-maltose. 
He secured the aid, in working out 
formulae, of Dr. W. Ray Jones, a 
Seattle physician who kept bees as a 
hobby; and used honey to replace 
dextro-maltose in the bottle diet of 
his baby. The results were so grati- 
fying that they were written up for 
the bee journals, and the writer’s 
daughter became known among bee- 
keepers throughout the country as the 
milk-and-honey baby. Although con- 
siderable interest was displayed by 
beekeepers, many of whom were 
stimulated by the writeups to pro- 
mote in their own localities the use 
for honey as a milk modifier for in- 
fants, the new use for honey did 
not receive general acceptance in 
medical and nutritional circles. How- 
ever, the writer’s daughter thrived, 
and is now a normal, healthy young 
lady in her first year of high school. 

When his second child was born 
in Seattle in 1931, the writer was 
still affiliated with honey industry, 
and as a matter of course used honey 
as a milk modifier when this child was 
placed on a bottle diet by the phy- 
sician at the age of three weeks. He 
thrived as well as had his sister, and 
he is now a husky fourth grader. 

Due to the depression, the writer 
was forced to change occupations, 
and in 1935 moved to Arizona where 
his third child was born in March, 
1940. When the time came to intro- 
duce this baby to the bottle, the 
question of a milk modifier again 
arose. This time, however, the writer 
was no longer professionally inter- 
ested in honey. He was not ac- 
quainted with any local beekeepers 
and knew nothing of commercial 
honey packers from whom the local 
grocers obtained their stocks. Thus 
he was not prejudiced in favor of 
honey, but was primarily interested 
in securing the bottle formula which 
would best suit the needs of his baby. 
He was therefore somewhat surprised 
when his Arizona physician suggested 
either dextro-maltose or honey as the 
modifier. 

At this point, the writer realized 
that he had attained the viewpoint of 
the average layman parent. Welfare 
of the baby was the paramount con- 
sideration, and without knowledge of 
the local honeys, their producers, or 
packers, he found himself a trifle pro- 
voked at the physician for bringing 
honey into the picture at all. He 
vividly recalled certain honey houses 
that he had visited, full of dust and 
flies; and certain beekeepers whose 
hands, clothing, and honey packing 
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equipment apparently rarely knew 
the benefits of soap and water. Had 
he not thought of one of his former 
Puget Sound beekeeper friends with 
whom scrupulous cleanliness was a 
passion and high quality honey a re- 
ligion, he most certainly would have 
taken the easy method and obtained 
dextro-maltose from the local drug- 
store. Instead, however, he is send- 
ing to the Northwest and paying 
almost as much for postage as he is 
for the honey. 

In the everyday use of honey in 
the home, it must compete on a price 
basis with the commercial sugars and 
syrups which dominate the market. 
This situation has been largely re- 
sponsible for the price cutting and 
other evils of the industry, and for 
the under-consumption which has 
faced the profession for the past 20 
years. 

In seeking the best milk modifier 
for an infant, however, price is no 
factor whatever. As a parent con- 
cerned with the problem of obtaining 
the best possible food for the health 
and growth of his infant daughter, 
the writer is willing to double the ex- 
pense of the honey simply to satisfy 
himself that it is of the highest 
quality and packed under sanitary 
conditions. Because it agrees with 
her perfectly and she is_ happy, 
healthy, and growing at a normal 
rate, he wouldn’t change if some 
person would offer to provide him 
with some other milk modifier, free 
of charge. 

We have read a great deal lately 
about “bottlenecks” in relation to na- 
tional defense preparations. It is the 
writer’s contention that the major 
bottleneck choking the flow of honey 
from producer to consumer can be 
broken through the establishment of 
honey as a standard milk modifier 
for bottle-fed infants. He as firmly 
believes that it is merely a practicable 
business proposition (although one 
which will take time and hard work) 
to establish honey as a standard modi- 
fier. How? Here’s a suggested method! 

In practically every large grocery 
store today, certain shelves are re- 
served for baby foods. Special 
canned milks, special strained vege- 
tables, special packaged cereals, spec- 
ial corn syrups! But special honey? 
Who ever thought of such a thing! 
But why not? Hundreds of physicians 
are thoroughly sold on honey as a 
milk modifier, and hesitate to recom- 
mend it only because they have no 
confidence in the haphazard assort- 
ment of honeys offered by grocers, 
door-to-door peddlers, and unknown 
beekeepers. 

Suppose you, Mr. Intelligent Bee- 
keeper, have a talk with one of your 
local physicians tomorrow. Ask him 
what he thinks about honey as a milk 
modifier for infants. If he is one of 
those who believes in it (and their 
numbers seem to be increasing) ask 


him if he will recommend your honey 
if you will in return guarantee to pack 
only the specially finest portion of 
your crop under special sanitary con- 
ditions, in a_ special baby-size con- 
tainer, with a special honey-for-baby 
label. 

Great care should be used in de- 
signing the label. Of course it should 
have a picture of a smiling baby on 
it, several suggestions for the use 
of honey in sweetening baby’s cereals 
and fruits, and the warning that it 
be used as a modifier only on the ad- 
vice of a physician and in formulae 
furnished by him. Under such a label 
carrying your guarantee of high 
quality and sanitary packing, and 
with the word of your physician that 
he will recommend its use to mothers 
whose babies he orders placed on a 
bottle diet, you should have little diffi- 
culty in arousing the interest of any 
grocer handling high-quality baby 
foods. What’ grocer will not be 
pleased at an opportunity to get a 
share of the business-in milk modifiers, 
a large part of which has been going 
to the druggist on the corner! 

How about it, Mr. Beekeeper, if 
this seems like a practical plan to you, 
will you be the one to put honey on 
the baby-food shelf in your town? 





Coolidge, Arizona. 
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STEAMED CHOCOLATE 
PUDDING 


Fills 1 2-quart mold 


STEAMING TIME: about 2 hours. 


1 cup sifted PILLSRURY’S BEST flour 

2 teaspoons double acting baking powder OR 
3 teaspoons single acting baking powds 

% teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 

% cup unsifted Pillsbury WHOLE WHEA' 
or GRAHAM flour 

1/3 cup shortening 

% cup sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

3 squares (3 oz.) unsweetened chocolate. 
melted 

1% cups milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1. Sift flour once, measure; add 
baking powder, soda, and salt, and 
sift together three times. Add whole 


wheat flour, mix well. 


2. Cream shortening, add sugar 
gradually, and beat until light. 


3. Add egg, and beat well. Add 
chocolate, and combine thoroughly. 

4. Add dry ingredients alternate- 
ly with milk and vanilla, mixing well 
after each addition. Beat well after 
last addition only. 

5. Pour batter into weli-greased 
mold and allow to steam for about 2 
hours. Serve at once with honey and 
almond sauce. 

(Please turn to page 83) 
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ABOUT THE COVER PICTURE 


THE HONEY BOY 


By BODOG F. BECK 


HE picture on the front cover 
represents a “honey boy.” 
The physicial perfection, exceptional 
mental and temperamental traits of 
this child should serve as a demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished 
by feeding infants and children with 
honey. This child received one tea- 
spoonful of honey in each feeding 
bottle of milk up to the third month; 
two teaspoonfuls up to the sixth 
month and three thereafter, until 
weaned. Since, he is a liberal con- 
sumer of honey and just “loves” it. 
He never tasted candy, had a sick day 
in his life or took a drop of medicine. 
The little boy, George Coventry 
Castell, dressed in a Hungarian 
costume, is just three years old and 
weighs forty pounds. His actions, 
behavior, intelligence can be rated 
more than double his age. His I. Q. 
could be appraised, with a little good 
will, that of a seven-year-old child. 
He participates in the conversation 
of grownups and stands his ground 
well, His memory for figures and 
names is simply remarkable. After 
having met people only once, several 
months later he will address them by 
name, often a difficult one. He knows 
the telephone numbers of his family, 
answers the phone himself and de- 
livers correct and complicated mes- 
sages to his mother. He loves books 
and there are few animals in zoology 
which he could not name when shown 
their pictures. His speech is very 
distinct and the vocabulary sur- 
prising. Expressions like “delightful,” 
“cute” and “amazing” are ordinary 
words for him. He strenuously ob- 
jects when his mother suggests, ““Now 
we go out bye-bye.” He retorts, “Only 
babies go bye-bye. I am a big boy, 
I am going outdoors.” Occasionally 
he inquires whether rain was “pre- 
dicted.” 

In a word, he is, in every respect, 
a most unusual child. One can easily 
understand the recent statement of a 
Mexican school inspector which he 
made after gathering statistics from 
public schools, that ninety-six per 
cent of the pupils, who stood at the 
head of their classes, were habitual 
consumers of honey. 

This writer in his nearly half a 
century long practice, though it was 
not devoted to pediatrics, whenever 
he had an opportunity, emphasized to 
parents the advantageous use of 
honey versus the various widely ad- 
vertised “‘syrups’’ for feeding infants 
and his strong objection to candies 
for children. 
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The results achieved through the 
commendation of honey and the ex- 
clusion of processed sweets are truly 
astonishing. It not only aids the 
perfect physical development of in- 
fants and children but also consider- 
ably influences their mental develop- 
ments. The cheerful disposition of 
honey-fed children is noteworthy. 

The superiority of honey as an 
energy builder is well-grounded. Its 
caloric value far exceeds that of 
meat, eggs, milk, grains and vege- 
tables. Unquestionably, sweets are 
vitally important sources of dynamic 
energy and in this respect they sur- 
pass all other foodstuffs. They are 
the ‘“ever-ready’ generators of 
physical and mental force. Besides 
sweets have a constructive power be- 
cause they produce fat which is a quasi 
reserve fuel. But we must be care 
ful in our selection and accept only 
physiologically beneficial sweets and 
in this respect, honey is unrivalled to 
secure optimum nutrition. 

When sugar cane, beet, corn is 
transformed by complicated super 
heating into refined sugar, the organic 
acids, protein and nitrogen elements, 
minerals, fats, enzymes and vitamins, 
components much needed in the 
organism, are destroyed by sulphuric, 
hydrochloric or other acids and lime. 
Chlorine, a chemical, with the aid of 
which refined sugar is bleached to im- 
prove its appearance, is also harmful. 
White sugar is demineralized, other- 
‘wise it will not crystallize. The lime 
neutralizes all important acids of the 
sweet plant juices and prevents their 
change into an uncrystallizable in- 
vert sugar. Industrial sugars are 
simply physiologically dead, as a 
matter of fact, murdered sweets. 
Honey and sweet fruits contain, be- 
sides natural sugars, also body build- 
ing minerals, salts, proteins, vitamins 
and a fair amount of water, in an 
agreeable form, to properly dilute 
those substances. Nature remains 
our best teacher and a failure to obey 
her laws will lead to deterioration or 
extinction of the race. Primitive 
man, undisturbed by the many intri- 
cacies of science and industry, was 
better off than civilized man is today. 
The old Bedouin proverb, “Sleep with 
the mouth at a honey bottle,” is a 
very wise one. 

It is astonishing how long our 
medical profession shelved this ven 
erable food and failed to reinstate it 
to the exalted place it occupied for 
thousands of years. Though occa- 
sional scattered articles appear in 


the medical press, praising and even 
glorifying honey as an infant food, 
its general acceptance in hospitals 
and private practice is still far from 
gratifying. Many pediatrists re 
corded the feeding of infants with 
honey, in place of sugar, and found 
decided advantages. Infants fed on 
honey, (not boiled) rarely show 
fermentation; it is a natural laxative 
and has also a sedative effect. Honey, 
being an invert sugar, is readily di 
gested and absorbed by the blood 
stream, saving the stomach the often 
difficult conversion of various arti 
ficial sweets into simple sugars. All 
complex sugars must be first inverted 
to simple sugars before they can be 
utilized by the organism. Honey is 
already predigested by the bees, an 
accomplishment which is often diffi 
cult to an ailing infant’s stomach. 
Besides, honey contains various en- 
zymes, biological ferments, which 
promote digestion. Another im- 
portant fact is that honey has distinct 
germicidal properties. 

In the Department of Pediatrics, 
University of Chicago (Journal of 
Pediatrics, October 1938), extensive 
experiments were made with infants, 
during the first six months of their 
lives. They wished to contrast the 
response of infants to honey instead 
of Karo corn syrup. The general 
well-being of the infants, the number 
of stools per day, the weight gains, 
blood sugar content, etc., were care 
fully recorded. The results proved 
that honey is easily digested, well 
tolerated and more rapidly absorbed 
during the first fifteen minutes after 
ingestion than other carbohydrates 
and does not cause diarrhea. The 
weight gains were conspicuous when 
honey was included in the formulas. 
In the “Summary,” a wider use of 
honey is recommended in_ infant 
dietaries. It is almost inconceivable 
why the medical fraternity turns a 
deaf ear to such statements. Titian’s 
painting, representing infant Jesus 
holding a bee in His hand, may well 
symbolize the value of honey. 

Permitting children the indiscrimi- 
1ate consumption of candies is all 
wrong. Candies contain about 40 to 
60 per cent of some sort of pro- 
cessed sugar. As a result, children 
suffer from flatulence, hyperacidity 
and headaches; they become irritable, 
restless, capricious and undernourish- 
ed, Candies cloy the children’s appe- 
tites and thus deprive them from im- 
portant tissue building nutriments. A 
candy-fed child will refuse milk, eggs, 
cereals, fruits and vegetables. Dr. 
Le Goff contends that 80,000 children 
die in France from the direct effect 
of industrial sugars. He would not 
permit in his practice the minutest 
quantity of sugar in the food and 
drinks of infants and children, with 
the result that all the newborn grow 
up to robust childhood. 

( Please turn to page 82) 








OUR EDITORIAL CONTEST 


FEBRUARY 
CONTESTANTS 


The winner, Everett M. Warren, is 
the son of one of the best honey sales- 
men we have ever had in the industry, 
H. M. Warren, who had charge of 
‘Airline’? Honey for the A. I, Root 
Company. To him goes the fourteeen 
by eighteen inch, framed photograph 
of C. P. Dadant. His editorial, ‘‘Weed 
Out the Boarders” is on page 53 of 
this issue. 

Runners-up are Forrest C. Mann, 
Shelby F. Garner, and John Conner, 
whose editorials are on these two 
pages. Other contestants were W. 
Leroy Bell, Orange, Cal.; R. Selwyn 
Wilson, Wendell, Idaho; Leonard A. 
Thrall, Worthington, Minn.; W. A. 
Driver, Yankton, S. D.; E. C. 
Bessonet, Donaldsonville, La.; Mildred 
Francis, West Allis, Wisconsin; Irvin 
E. Lape, Lancaster, Ohio; W. C. 
Greenleaf, Muir, Mich.; Clarence E. 
Drexel, Crawford, Colo.; Wm. C. L. 
Schaefer, Star Prairie, Wis.; J. W. 
Fenske, Blue Earth, Minn.; Lynn 
M. Aldrich, Pickford, Mich.; Alex 
Kennedy, Akron, Ohio; F. H. Inman, 
Union City, Pa. 

It was hard to judge between 
Warren and Mann for first, but de- 
cision was reached in that Warren 
writes for the good of the industry 
and Mann perhaps more for us 
sophisticated editors. Anyway he has 
a darn good point. Some _ wrote 
articles of practice or suggestion that 
hardly do as editorials. Many are 
worth publishing and they will appear 
later. 

Let’s try again. For the best 
Editorial for March, we will give six 
of the new resistant queens. That 
ought to be worth a try. To each of 
the three runners-up we will send 
a copy of Edwin W. Teale’s new 
and delightful book, “The Golden 
Throng.” Dr. Beck reviewed this in 
December, page 539. 


¢ 


Second Editorial 
THE SILENT MAJORITY 


By Forrest C. Mann. 


It is said that there are about 
800,000 beekeepers in continental 
United States, but the professional 
and commercial beekeeper only ac- 
counts for ten per cent of this total. 

The writer belongs to the great 
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majority. He confesses a keen de- 
light in presenting the case of his 
compatriots, most of whom never 
read a bee magazine, and scarcely 
any of whom ever heard tell of 
American Honey Institute. 

This motley horde of untutored 
souls who have bees are most certain- 
ly in need of editorial attention. 
Beekeeping is about seven-eighths 
mechanical work. The remaining one- 
eighth is a variable mixture of 
biology, botany, chemistry, and what 
have you. The bee journals give 
scant attention or encouragement to 
the inborn mechanical ambition so 
often popping up with us_ small 
fellows. Instead of encouraging the 
little ‘“‘make-it-at-home’”’ cuss, the con- 
ventional bee press too often de- 
generates into the semblance of a 
house organ with a _ pronounced 
tendency towards a ‘“don’t-try-to- 
make-it’”’ attitude. 

This basic error needs modifying 
in favor of the backlotter who, singly, 
is of no account, but in the aggregate 
consists of about 720,000 potential 
reader-customers. Hobbyists want to 
make things and bees furnish the 
stimulus, a most potent incentive. At 
least two great monthly magazines 
have built up a good following by 
catering to the amateur mechanic who 
isn’t so keen about money returns. 

The inherent urge to make some- 
thing, to build or to invent is a 
dominating characteristic of the 
hobby-apiarist. He is quite un- 
deterred because most of his devices 
are useless. Spurred on by a curious 
desire to help all beekeeping, he is 
both enthusiastic and happy in trying 
many of the old abandoned things so 
well described in earlier literature. 

We amateurs constitute the 720,000 
neglected majority to whom ordinary 
editors owe an apology. While the 
hobbyist is contriving an ill fitting 
hive for his bees, he is in reality only 
laying the foundation for a desire to 
own some real lock-cornered standard 
ones. The writer learned this by 
starting with a $120 power saw and 
miscellaneous tools, which contributed 
to more joy and more expense and 
a virulent attack of bee fever. Cost 
didn’t seem to matter. The ill advised 
start seemed to whet up the budding 
wish for more and better fitting hives. 

To encourage a hobbyist by assist- 
ing him to build something he can- 
not finish is seemingly editorial 
sophistry. Yet, the position is quite 
justified, since the  try-to-make-it- 
cuss gets fun and an uplift to his 
pride in accomplishment complex. 
May not some _ beginner-observer 
finally uncork the swarming enigma? 
And isn’t it a fact that all the brass 


hats of beekeeping, the big front 
page writers, and the monster 10,000 
colony producers were once little 
fellows? 

So let’s compromise and agree 
that the neglect of 720,000 bung- 
ling greenhorns, no account, hobby 
stricken backlotters is actually one of 
this magazine’s somnolencies. If a 
tenth of the space now accorded in- 
vestigations, weather reports, and 
routine organization releases were 
devoted to encouraging the inventive 
spirit of the little fellow, it would un- 
leash a flood of reader-advertiser 
interest. 

We, of the untutored mob, have 
little difficulty in seeing that the bee 
hobby outranks either golf, pipe 
smoking or fishing. The golfer bets, 
whang pills and then hunts. The pipe 
smoker charges, lights up, puffs and 
absorbs a vile odor. The fisher con- 
templates a few colored feathers on 
a bent wire and tells long tales. The 
poor angler wades discouraging miles 
in brooks with far less accomplish- 
ments and with little joy compared 
with the raising of a few good queens. 
Lest some be inclined to belittle the 
import of our unskilled majority, note 
that neither Edison nor Ford went to 
college, but both invented a way to 
invent. 





Rockland, Massachusetts. 
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Third Editorial 
WHAT IS AHEAD? 


By John Conner 


At a recent meeting an old and 
experienced beekeeper said that with 
all of our science and with all our 
books, and our modern methods of 
equipment, and “fancy” bees, we 
were not producing honey as easily 
or as much per hive as was done fifty 
years ago. In addition, we have today 
a problem of disease far greater than 
it used to be. The price which can be 
obtained for the crop is often below 
cost of production, an unheard of 
thing in those bygone days. His pre- 
dictions are that these conditions will 
grow steadily worse, and as there is 
already an overproduction of honey, 
commercial beekeepers will disappear 
except in certain very favorable 
areas, and that the amateur bee- 
keeper has little possibility of reach- 
ing higher development. 

If we are wise we will realize that 
there is enough merit in these argu- 
ments to warrant our thought and at- 
tention. This is especially true since 
so many are inclined to measure the 
progess of the industry from the 
“patent hive’ era to the success of 
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commercial beekeeping at its height. 
In this country a great deal of im- 
portance is placed on the commercial 
side of beekeeping and much less on 
the scientific and experimental side. 
Standardization is the rule. Parts 
must be interchangeable. This makes 
mass production possible, but at the 
same time it retards progress. 


The model “T’” Ford did much to 
advance the automobile industry, but 
to have continued its use forever 
would have been a step in reverse. 
There has been more real progress 
and development in the automobile 
industry during the few short years 
since the manufacture of the model 
“T” has stopped than in all the time 
before; and yet ten or fifteen years 
ago it was considered that perfection 
and the saturation point for the auto- 
mobile had been reached. 


There is to me a close parallel in 
today’s beekeeping practices. Our 
present standard hive is essentially 
Dr. Bevan’s English hive with mov- 
able frames. While this is well over 
a hundred years old and has stood 
the test of time, the fact remains that 
it just happened to be somewhere 
near right and it is not a product 
carefully engineered for a definite 
purpose. The best hive is yet to be 
built. Ventilation is a most important 
factor in the life of the colony, but 
it is generally ignored. When the 
principle of ventilation is more uni- 
versally understood, it will affect both 
the design of the hive and our system 
of management, and in turn, the size 
of the crop secured. 

There is some evidence that the 
bee itself has retrogressed due in a 
large measure to volume production. 
That we do not yet have the best bee 
is certain, and that a vastly superior 
bee is within possibility is evident 
from developments already started to- 
ward that end. Marketing the crop is 
a serious problem. Solving it will not 
come over night, but it can and will 
be solved. Canada, in particular, has 
advanced considerably in this di- 
rection through sound practical co- 
operative management in_ recent 
years. The possibilities of extending 
this idea in the United States are 
enormous. 

In its broadest sense, the period of 
hardship which the industry is now 
experiencing may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. It may help us to revise our 
thinking about production with more 
emphasis on bee behavior and bee 
habits. 

One thing is sure and that is that 
the future of our industry depends 
neither upon the volume or the profits 
of the present time, but rather upon 
the attitude and type of thinking of 
those who are to become the leaders 
of tomorrow. A study of the history 
of beekeeping convinces me that we 
haven’t yet more than started to learn 
about the subject. The future is all 
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ahead of us, not behind. That is my 
conviction. What do you think? 





Caldwell, New Jersay. 


€ 
Fourth Editorial 
GROWTH 


By Shelby F. 


Garne! 


Growth is a fundamental law of 
the universe and all things are con- 
trolled by it. Side by side with this 
fundamental is the instinct of self 
preservation, said to be man’s first 
instinct. Growth and self preser- 
vation are going on today, hand in 
hand, to do their allotted tasks. 

I cannot think for one moment 
that the art of keeping bees will fall 
behind in any respect. In fact, few 
vocations or arts have so many ad- 
vantages. There are many arts, but 
in the keeping of bees, there is a 
combination of beauty and nature to 
be found nowhere else. Where else 
do you find such a clean, pure beauty 
as that displayed by a comb of worker 
brood with its bees and queen? Where 
else can you find such lessons from 
nature? Men have realized the in- 
fluence of bees on their lives since 
antiquity. We should not become so 
engrossed in the pursuit of a living 
that we are not able to grasp this side 
of one of the prime arts. 

We are preparing now to defend 
ourselves against an enemy and in the 
course of preparation, the resources 
of this nation will be taxed to the 
utmost. Food is the basis of any 
armament endeavor. A self sustain- 
ing nation of farmers will do more 
to defend this country than any other 
factor. The resources of the nation’s 
farm land are limitless. Our farms 
can feed the world. 

What an important part bees should 
play in this program! They insure 
seed crops for coming years. They 
insure fruit from otherwise barren 
orchards. They gather us food, a 
perfect sweet, which would otherwise 
be lost to man. If the majority of 
farmers had bees, they would have 
on tap a resource of great worth. 
The growing of legumes increases 
soil fertility. How dependent the 
legumes are upon bees! The bees 
are the basis of a successful farm pro- 
gram no matter if the farmer raises 
potatoes, chickens or cows. 

In Europe today a pound of 
sugar a month is the ration in some 
countries. In other nations, it is less. 
How fortunate our people would be 
if they raised their own sweet in their 
own back yard, with a surplus to sell. 
How it would help in time of war! 

Perhaps now more than at any 


other time, the inspectors and their 
deputies and other officials in the 
beekeeping work of our various 
states should select beekeepers to 
train others to keep bees, and so the 
industry would grow, and along with 
it the consumer demand for honey 
would grow. 

I live in a land of cooperative 
creameries. Before these creameries 
were established, a few farmers sold 
their cream to the best advantage. 
Now they have a certain market at a 
standardized price. The significant 
part of it is that better prices came 
as more farmers sold cream because 
of the improvement in marketing 
facilities and cooperative action. So 
it can be with the growth and pro 
motion of beekeeping. Growth and 
self preservation go hand in hand. 


Hinckley, Minn. 
+ 


HONEY FOR PLANT 
CUTTINGS 


Our good friend Dr. Beck in his 
valuable but insufficiently appreciated 
book, “Honey and Health,” often 
sounds a warning against the use of 
refined sugar, advising the general 
public to return to the use of Na- 
ture’s own sweet, honey. He calls re- 
fined sugar a low grade, denatured, 
devitamized substance, robbed of all 
its vital elements. His admonition 
seems to be fully justified. Through 
some new scientific research work 
Vitamin B6, called pyridoxine, has 
been found an important instigator 
growth. Dr. William J. 


Professor of 


of new 
Robbins, Botany at 
Columbia University, reported to the 
American Philosophical Society that 
pieces cut out from the roots of a 
tomato plant required pure sugar, 
mineral salts and Vitamin B1 in order 
to grow. Without any one of the 
three substances there was no growth 
whatsoever. Substituting brown sugar 
for refined sugar the growth was five 
to ten times as rapid. He concluded 
that the chief beneficial factor in 
brown sugar was Vitamin B6 which 
is removed during the processing of 
refined sugar. Dr. Robbins succeeded 
in producing growth of plants around 
one inch in twenty-four hours when 
fed with a diet containing brown 
sugar. It would be interesting to 
know what results the addition of 
honey would produce in spurring new 
growth in plants, 
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ERE are pictures of our new 
hourse apiary. I will explain our 
way of management so you may 
understand the advantage of it com- 
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MANAGING BEES IN A 
HOUSE APIARY 


By BRO. ALPHONSE VEITH 





pared with a field apiary. 

First of all, bees are protected 
against excessive heat in summer by 
the house and from the inclemency of 
the winter, cold winds and weather. 
During cold weather, the hanging 
doors in front of the bees protect 
them against cold wind, but when 
warmer weather is approaching, the 
doors may be instantly removed and 
the hinged doors directly above open- 
ed so the warm rays of the sun may 
enter. These little doors give plenty 
of light to work with the bees in 
spring and summer. Moreover, dui 
ing the heat of the summer, it is much 

(Please turn to page 82) 


All of these pictures are of the Veith 
house, except the one at left of the Stritt- 


mater buildings in Pennsylvania. 
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XCEPT when I commented on my 
preference to “snow-white wood 
in al] sections,” I was expressing a 
legitimate personal preference—the 


same preference that the manu- 
facturers of our fine watches, radios, 
automobiles and many other com- 
modities express in their selection of 
materials that go into the finished 
products. 

Extra-white wood does not make 
the honey taste any better. However, 
if ninety per cent of all producers 
used the discolored or streaked 
sections, would not this snow-white 
wood on one producer’s product dis- 
tinguish it from the others? The 
writer, Mr. Hull, has expressed 
horror at the slaughter of our forests, 
but a look around shows me that the 
amount of basswood used in honey 
sections is negligible compared to, 
may I say, wastes in other uses? 

I find that the extra white wood 
gives me less breakage in folding; 
this is one reason for my preference. 

I am of the opinion that Mr. Hull 
is in a very poor location for section 
comb honey production. I am sure 
of it if he is in a timber country. One 
should never try to produce section 
comb honey near large timber areas 
because if they use extra white 
sections they are discolored very 
much by the’ excessive propolis 
gathered there. Therefore, this argu- 
ment for other than snow-white wood 
s very legitimate. 

Regarding wrappers for sections, I 
im absolutely opposed to a wrapper 
that covers up all the wood (and 
open cells and pop holes) allowing 
the buyer only a peep at the center 
‘f the comb. 

Now, Mr. Hull, when I speak of 
heavy weights in comb honey I am 
not speaking of “over-weights.” I 
ave never had the sad experience 
f getting too much honey in a section 
rovided the separators had been 
orrectly used. When a good heavy 
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| AGREE WITH 
MR. HULL 


By CARL E. KILLION 


Killion answers Hull ( Novem- 
ber, page 499). His articles on 
com oney production have 
revived considerable interest 
in an art that should not be 
forgotten. 


section placed alongside one of those 
anemic ones and the buyer doesn’t 
pick up the well filled heavy section, 
he should have no complaint to make 
afterwards. 

Should one not make some dis- 


tinction in producing section comb: 


honey? This is not a mass _ pro- 
duction article. It, on the other 
hand, could be termed “handmade” 
or “bee-made.” Mr. Hull writes, 
“Neither the retailer nor the house- 
holders who buy honey to eat will kick 
on the over-weight section.” It is 
my ultimate goal to satisfy the people 
who invest their money in handling 
my product and the consumer who 
eats it. For whom else in all the 
world am I producing honey? It is 
not the good heavy well-filled sections 
of honey that have wrecked our 
comb honey markets. Nay, a thousand 
times nay, it is the dripping, light 
weight, wood smeared, peep hole con- 
tainers, that have caused chaos in our 
markets. 

I am sure that Mr. Hull is not 
guilty of any such sales. Neither am 
I, and I am sure that if Mr. Hull will 
just take time out to bombard some 
of this trash that goes on the market 
labeled as comb honey, that he and I 
can join hands in a very good cause. 
I welcome having Mr. Hull disagree 
with me, except why disagree with 
one who wants comb honey to again 
have its place in the sun? My aim 
and purpose in life is to perpetuate 
the production of comb honey, and 
I would love to see the finest reach 
our American markets. 


. 


ADDING QUEENLESS 
BEES TO PACKAGE 
COLONIES IN MAY 


Last season we ran one experiment 
that seems to be full of promise. 
Twenty two-pound queenless pack- 
ages were received from Texas on 
May 23 and united with half the 
colonies in a forty colony yard. The 





uniting was done by sprinkling both 
lots of bees with thin syrup and 
shaking the new arrivals directly into 
the colony. The season was poor, 
with the honeyflow ceasing abruptly 
in early July, but those twenty colo- 
nies produced three times as much 
as the twenty which were not re- 
inforeced. All forty colonies were 
from packages that had been started 
with queens on April 27th. 

What happened was that just as 
the first young bees began to emerge 
from the brood combs, we added 
enough extra bees from the South to 
cover about three extra combs. Inside 
of a few days the queen had filled 
these three extra combs with eggs, 
as well as the cells vacated by the 
hatching bees. We seemed to have 
caught those queens just at the 
moment when they were capable of 
largely increasing their laying, and 
by providing the necessary bees to 
cover the extra combs the colonies 
received a tremendous boost. Those 
young bees from the now increased 
brood nest emerged in great numbers 
just as the main clover flow got under 
way at the end of June. 

We were so interested in what was 
going on that we ordered another 
hundred queenless packages and these 
came in mid-June. They helped the 
colonies somewhat to which they 
were added, but nothing like as much 
as in the case of the twenty experi- 
mental ones. The season, as men- 
tioned above, was short and if we had 
a longer flow the second lot of queen- 
less bees might have turned out 
better. 

We do feel however, that we have 
discovered this: that to add a couple 
of pounds of bees about four weeks 
before the opening of the main flow 
will increase the yield by far more 
than the cost of the extra bees. We 
got the idea from a leaflet put out 
by the Stover Company in which they 
tried adding bees to colonies that had 
been established somewhat late in 
the season. It would seem to us that 
the factor of success is to add the 
bees just at the right moment, and 
that the package must have had time 
to get well established and to be be- 
ginning to produce its first adult 
bees. Just then, especially if there 
is a stimulative flow from dandelion 
or something like that, is the right 
moment for the operaton. 

Hy. W. Sanders 
Morris, Man. 


° 


OCTOBER SWARM 


Our local inspector, Harry Canfield, 
at Dallas City, Illinois, reports hiving 
a swarm of bees on October 27. 
That’s way outside of any of our ex- 
perience. Who can beat that? 
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A recent ruling by the Treasury 
Department at Washington, D. C. will 
perhaps mean thousands of dollars to 
beekeepers who have fed and will 
feed sugar to their bees, since now it 
will be possible for beekeepers to 
place claim for such tax paid, and 
which was included in the price of 
the sugar when bought. All white 
granulated sugars are taxed over a 
half cent per pound (exactly, .00535). 
The tax rates on sugar were fixed 
by the Sugar Act of 1937. Under 
Section 404 (b) of this act, approved 
September 1, 1937, a provision for 
the return of such tax paid is made 
“Upon the use of any manufactured 
sugar, or article manufactured there- 
from, as livestock feed, or in the pro- 
duction of livestock feed, etc.” 
Added provision was made that 
claim for the tax must be presented 
within one year after the right to 
such payment has accrued. Presum- 
ably, therefore, beekeepers should 





SUGAR TAX REFUND FOR BEE FEED 


have had access to a claim from the 
date of the approval of the act 
(September 1, 1937.) However, the 
question was raised as to whether 
bees could be classed as “livestock.” 
It was only recently that the Treasury 
Department gave bees that classifi- 
cation. 

We quote from copy of a letter 
written December 3, 1940 by Com- 
missioner Helvering of the Treasury 
Department to Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama as follow;—‘“‘Honeybees are 
considered as livestock under section 
8494 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (formerly section 404 (b) of 
the Sugar Act of 1937), and any 
person using manufactured sugar for 
feeding bees is entitled to file a claim 
for refund of any tax paid under 
section 3490 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (formerly section 402 of the 
Sugar Aet of 1937) with respect to 
such sugar.” 

Thus the last varrier to such claims 





and collections is apparently cleared. 


There is, naturally, a certain pro- 
cedure necessary in order to have 
such claims considered with as little 
delay as possible. The following will 
give in brief, the recommended pro- 
cedure to follow— 

1. Secure Form No. 843 from 
your nearest Internal Revenue Col- 
lector. Fill same in and certify to it 
before a notary public. 


2. Make no claims for sugar pur- 
chased over a year previous to date 
of your claim. 


3. Have your grocer, wholesale 
grocer, or whoever you purchased the 
sugar from, give you a_ certified 
copy of his invoice on which is stated, 
the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, the date the sugar was 
manufactured, the polariscopic test 
thereof, and the amount of tax paid. 
We suggest using the form below for 
him :— 








a tax of_- 
(beekeeper) 
(Notarial seal) 





and that it was manufactured, Date 





Place 


We certify that the above sugar was manufactured by 
. The polariscopic test of this sugar is 
per pound was paid by us when the sugar was purchased by us, and by_-_- 
when purchased from us by them. 


Signed 


Date 
of , 











4. You must make out and have 
certified to statement giving all the 
information of (3) above, also 








amounts and dates of sugar pur- 
chased, that the sugar was used in 
feeding bees, and the dates used to- 





gether with the amounts. We suggest 


form as follows: 





Amount in Pounds 
Sin Sas 
a tax of 


(Notarial signature 
and seal) 





I certify that I have purchased and used sugar as follows: 





; that this sugar was manufactured by 
; that this sugar was manufactured, Date 


lbs. on 
lbs. on 


Signed 


Dates purchased 





; That I have paid 
cents per pound on this sugar, and that the polariscopic test on said sugar is___ % | 
further certify that all the above sugar was used as livestock (bee) feed, and for no other purpose and that 
it was fed in the amounts and on the dates as follows: 






(date) 
(date) 


(Beekeeper’s name signed) 




























5. Attach together properly signed 
and certified, form 843 as in (1) and 
form as shown in (38), and form as 
shown in (4), cross your fingers and 
mail to your nearest Internal Revenue 
Collector under first class postage, 
and proceed to plan how to spend 
your money, when, if and as it comes. 

6. Be sure to keep copies of all 
invoices, claims, forms etc., for 
reference. 

Jests aside, although our suggested 
form of procedure may yet have a 
flaw or two, the claims can be col- 
lected and such claims should be 
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filed. For our readers’ information 
all granulated sugar whether cane or 
beet has a polariscopic test of about 
99.94 and carries a tax of $ .00535 
(a little over a half cent) per pound, 
which has always been paid by you, 
the consumer. 

The Treasury Department suggests 
on future purchases of sugar, that 
certified invoices and all information 
be secured when the sugar is bought, 
also that each purchase be given a 
Lot Number by you, and that you 
note as used, the date and the amount 
used, 








The first beekeeper to file claim 
was Mr. O. H. Schmidt of Michigan 
who has vigorously defended his claim 
against the first statements of the 
Department that bees were not live- 
stock. Officials of the various Wash- 
ington Departments having bee work 
in charge no doubt exerted consider 
able influence by being able to 
present the facts properly to the 
Treasury Department. No doubt othe: 
beekeepers and representatives havé 
actively helping to a logical con- 
clusion, the decision made by the de- 
partment. 
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COMB HONEY—PART VIII 


BOOKKEEPING AND RECORDS 


By CARL E. KILLION 


HERE is no reason why accurate 

bookkeeping should not be follow- 
ed in beekeeping the same as in any 
other business. We should know 
whether we are going forward or 
backward. Too many beekeepers 
have.the false impression that in bee- 
keeping there is no need for book- 
keeping. As long as the bees are 
making honey the beekeepers are get- 
ting something for nothing. If these 
same men would use a system of 
records and bookkeeping, much of the 
cheap honey would disappear from 
our markets. They would realize 
that they cannot produce honey for 
nothing. 

It does not take any elaborate 
system to keep books in beekeeping. 
In keeping my own records I have 
the expense book, honey and wax 
sales book, weather and history book, 
apiary record book, and the pro- 
duction chart. 


In the expense book all apiary ex- 
pense is recorded and the date of such 
expense. At the top of the page is 
the year, then if the output is for a 
hundred hive bodies or merely a box 
of tacks, it is recorded. At the end 
of the year all expense is tabulated 
and deducted from the total of honey 
and wax sales. All honey and wax 
sales are recorded in another book. 

The yearly production and sales 
are another complete record. This 
contains the following: 

1. Total number of colonies used 
in obtaining the crop. 

2. Number of colonies used in 
comb and number in extracted. 

8. Number of sections produced 
and the colony average of comb colo- 
nies. 

4. Number of pounds extracted 
honey produced and colony average 
from extracted colonies. 

5. Total 
extracted. 

6. Average sales per colony. 


sales, both camb and 


7. Yearly expense. 

8. Number of colonies going into 
winter. 

The averages for a period of years 
is also made; an average for three 
four, five or more years can be seen 
it a glance. A _ total production, 
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sales, and expense record is made 
each year. 

The weather book, or weather and 
history book, is of special value to 
me in many ways. This weather book 
was not started by me but I have 
added much to it for the past ten 
years. The records I have were 
started in 1910, while my own records 
were not started until after 1916. 
This book has a variety of entries,— 
the extremes in temperature, rain- 
fall, droughts, blooming period of 
major honey plants, honeyflows, first 
supers finished, date of packing, and 
many other important data. This book 
is reviewed very often for a com- 
parison of the seasons. It is sur- 
prising how we forget unless we keep 
records in writing and all too often 
we forget the very important things 
that we should not forget. A record 
of dates of honeyflows over a period 
of at least ten years is very inter- 
esting. 

A system of hive numbering is 
used and a special record book is used 
for the colony records each year. I 
have seen many beekeepers operate 
a hive, then write the record on the 
inner or outer cover. That kind of 
record does not please me. There 
is no permanent record and one can- 
not pick up the record book and look 
for a certain colony’s record, or the 
record for one entire yard. My api- 
ary record book allows for the record 
of two colonies on each page. At the 
top of the page the following may 
appear: 

102 S 38 Q No. 34 Qc 

This record is for colony number 
thirty-four, the queen is number one 
hundred and two stock, and was 
reared in 1938; the queen is clipped. 
Beneath this top line the dates and 
record are entered as found in the 
colony. The book is carried in the 
work box and is handy at all times. 
No running from hive to hive looking 
for colony records is necessary and 
every record is in the book. 

The production chart is kept 
in the shop where the production 
from each comb colony is listed 
This chart is made on a_ sheet 
of cardboard measured off into 
one-half inch squares. In one row 


of squares are the numbers of the 
colonies and each square next to it 
is left vacant for the colony record. 
As each super is removed from the 
hive, the hive number is scratched 
When 
this super is scraped, graded, and 


on top of one of the sections. 


weighed the colony it came from is 
credited with all markable sections 
of number one quality or better. No 
count is made of any number two or 
off-grade sections. If a super is from 
colony number thirty-six with twenty- 
three good sections (after the bait 
section is removed) we credit number 
thirty-six on the chart with twenty- 
three sections. This is made in the 
vacant square oppesite the colony 
number. The next time we scrape a 
super from that colony we add to 
the amount. Also, when scraping 
and grading is the proper time to note 
the honey from each colony as to 
whiteness of comb, weight, finish, 
evenness of comb, attachment to 
wood, and amount of propolis. Should 
some super show outstanding charac 
teristics in the above a note is made 
of this on the production chart just 
above the number of sections. A 
code system is used—F, FF, FFF. 
When FFF is made the sections were 
extra select in all qualities. Two are 
very good but not superfine. The 
production charts are studied before 
a breeder is selected. There, on that 
chart, must be the example of what 
her workers produce before she is 
used as a breeder. 

Another chart shows the compari- 
son of colony production with gross 
colony sales per year. Gross sales 
and production rose and fell at about 
the same rate until 1932 when pro- 
duction rose again to a peak and 
sales just leaned over in a corner and 
said “ho-hum.” It was that year 
when the more honey we produced 
the poorer we were bound to become. 
The bottom fell out of the markets, 
and the cost of production was 
greater than much of the honey was 
sold for. If an accurate record had 
not been kept of cost of production 
I would not have known of this con- 
dition in its entirety. 
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EMIL J. BAXTER 














Emil J. Baxter of Nauvoo, Illinois, 
one of Illinois’ pioneer beekeepers 
passed away at his home on January 
9. He would have been eighty-eight 
in the spring. 

Mr. Baxter had been a beekeeper 
for nearly sixty years, was a member 
of the Illinois State Beekeepers 
Association for over thirty-five years, 
five of which he served as its presi- 
dent. His 1940 crop averaged over 
100 pounds per colony. 

Mr. Baxter was equally known as 
a horticulturist, having prize winning 
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fruit at many of the early State Fairs. 
He also has served as President of the 
Illinois Horticultural Society and was 
one of Illinois’ Master Farmers. 

Mr. Baxter was a large hive en- 
thusiast, a vigorous promoter of 
stringent bee laws. He had an out- 
look on life that many of us should 
be glad to emulate. In the _ past 
season he was grafting fruit buds, 
buying package bees, planting small 
fruit; looking to the future with un- 
abated enthusiasm. 


* 


THOMAS ATCHISON 








for 


Thomas Atchison, seventeen 
years State Inspector of Apiaries for 
Alabama died suddenly at St. Mar- 
garets Hospital in his home city of 
Montgomery, of cerebral hemorrhage, 
after only twenty-four hours’ illness. 
His death occurred on December 21. 

Atchison combined a pleasing per- 
sonality, with a knack for getting 
things done, even if it took hard 
work to do it. His efforts have had 
much to do with maintaining the 
State of Alabama as the leading bee 


shipping state of the South. He de- 
manded of his shippers that they 
maintain proper standards in their 


northern shipments of packages and 
queens and he got excellent co- 
operation on their part. 

Mr. Atchison was a prime mover in 
perfecting the bee marketing agree- 
ment, which helped maintain pack- 
age and bee prices during the worst 
days of the depression. He was 
equally active in furthering both 
national and state legislation which 
would be of benefit to the beekeeping 
industry. He was a familiar figure 
at state and national meetings witha 
happy disposition which made friends 
for him everywhere. 

At both the Omaha National meet- 
ing and the Tampa Southern Con- 











ference during the past fall, he had 
shown movies giving high-lights of 
Alabama queen-bee and package bee 
production and shipping. The honey 
exhibits at the Alabama State Fair 
were among the best in the South, 
largely through his efforts. 

Mr. Atchison leaves a wife and 
daughter to mourn him, along with 
several sisters and brothers. He will 
be missed by them and by the State 
Department whose place they will 
find hard to fill. 
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CECIL HEARD 










Cecil Heard, Texas’ chief inspector, 
and his wife died under most tragic 
circumstances at the home of his 
brother in Washington, Texas, 
December 16. 

A man of jolly good humor, un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and a prodigious 
worker, Mr. Heard was known and 
loved, not only the length and breadth 
of Texas, but all over the country. 
Those beekeepers who attended the 
national meeting at San Antonio will 
recall his enthusiastic activity in 
making that meeting a success. He 
threw all his resources into the foul- 
brood eradication work with the re- 
sult that he and his associates reduced 
infection in Texas to a_ negligible 
amount. 

Mr. Heard was born on January 31, 
1896, and attended the Navasota 
Public Schools and A. & M. College 
of Texas. He was for a year in the 
naval service during the World War. 
In 1920 he began the inspection work 
but later went into commercial bee 
keeping. He returned to _ state 
service as chief inspector in 1929 
retaining that office till his death. 

A late report is that his place a 
chief has been given to W. C. O’Neal 
who was associated with Mr. Heard 
in the inspection work for the pas 
two years. 
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Since the Italian bee has become the most 
widely used race of n ees, the history 
ummary of its adoption and qualifi- 

i 


make a worth-while review. 
(Photo by Everett J. McNay.) 
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THE REV. GEO. KLEINE, 
American Bee Journal, 


January, 1861 


O occurrence subsequent to the 

publication of Dzierzon’s “Theory 
and Practice of Bee Culture,” has 
produced so great a sensation or 
elicited such general interest among 
beekeepers as the introduction of 
the Italian bee into Germany... The 
so-called Italian bee has been culti- 
vated from time immemorial in the 
northern portions of Italy, and some 
adjoining districts, and differs from 
the. common honeybee only by its 
peculia#¥ color and markings. In the 
workers the first three upper seg- 
ments of the abdomen are of a bright 
orange color, although the lower 
margin of the third segment is black. 
While young, this coloring is brighter, 
becoming darker as they increase in 
age, but under all circumstances it re- 
mains sufficiently marked to enable 
the observer to distinguish the two 
kinds at a glance. 

Still more conspicuous is the differ- 
ence between the Italian and the 
common queen. The Italian queen 
has not only the orange colored 
segments in common with the workers, 
but the yellow predominates, also, in 
all the other segments. The drones 
differ from the common drones, in 
having the first three segments 
bordered with orange, and in having 
orange-colored spots besides ... .Still, 
notwithstanding these striking pe- 
culiarities, the Italian bee is not a dis- 
tinct race, but simply a variety of 
the common honeybee, corresponding 
with it in all respects, except in color 
and markings....As early as the 
time of Aristotle, the existence of the 
two races was known (the Italian 
and the common bee); and Virgil 
clearly describes the difference be- 
tween them in the fourth book of his 
Georgics. Varry and Columella also 
mention them. And at this day both 
varieties are met with in various parts 
of Italy. 


.... That the Italian bee is of a 
fixed type, independent of climate, is 
evident from what Dzierzon says of 
it, after attentively observing it for 
four years.—“‘This race of bees,’’ he 
says, “is still as beautiful, as indus- 
trious, and as docile, as it was in the 
first season. Nay, in several of my 
colonies, as the result of careful 
breeding, it is even handsomer; be 
cause all the workers have now pre- 
cisely the same color and markings. 
The queens are, for the. most part, 
also brighter colored than the one I 
procured from Italy, as’ i. invariably 
use the brood of the handsomest and 
most fertile queens for multiplying.” 

‘What’ are the good qualities 
claimed for the. Italian bee, which en- 
title her to a preference, in practical 
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bee culture, over the kind hitherto 
cultivated? 

Capt. Baldenstein early remarked 
her superior productiveness; and 
Dzierzon found his observation con- 
firmed by Capt. Baldenstein. His 
original colony arrived from Italy in 
the month of February, and... .in 
the course of the ensuing summer, he 
took from the original stock, combs 
containing more than sixty thousand 
cells filled with brood, to supply, the 
numerous artificial colonies in ‘which 
he was rearing queens, and the stock 
remained populous nevertheless— 
storing up an unusual quantity of 
honey....Similar evidences of the 
extraordinary fertility of the Italian 
queens have been furnished in 
numerous cases so that their superi- 
ority in this respect cannot well be 
doubted. 

Another superiority claimed for 
the Italian bees is their disposition to 
swarm early in the season. 

In our variable climate (Germany) 
where thousands of bees perish from 
the vicissitudes of the weather, it 
would be of greater practical im- 
portance if the Italian bee should 
prove to be more hardy than the 
common kind, Dzierzon remarked 
evidence of this very trait in them 
soon after he obtained his first colony 
....He carried Italian and common 
bees into a cold room and found the 
Italians were still actively fluttering 
at the window when the common bees 
had already become benumbed.... 
Dzierzon thinks that the Italians’ 
superior ability to endure cold arises 
in part from their surprising activity 
and agility. 

Connected with these traits is also 
their manifest superior courage. They 
are bold champions and brave de- 
fenders of their hives. They are 
much more vigilant, and far less liable 
to be caught “napping,” than our 
common bees....We might infer 
likewise a greater propensity to rob 
—a quality not exactly of the most 
praiseworthy sort, but an heirloom in 
the entire family of bees, and the 
Italians may be entitled to claim a 
somewhat larger share of it. 

The disposition to rob results from 
an inordinate desire to accumulate 
stores of honey, and if displayed 
more strikingly by the Italian than by 
common bees, it manifestly pre- 
supposes in them a higher degree of 
industry—a trait, in fact, for which 
they are preeminently distinguished, 
and for whichCapt. Baldenstein al- 
ready awarded to them the highest 
praise .... Dzierzon early noticed the 
decidedly superior industry of these 
bees, as he saw his newly-obtained 
colony carrying in pollen in March, 
while the ground was still covered 
with snow, and his common bees were 
as: yet inactive. 

In 1854, the Baron of Berlepsch 
stated that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, from personal observation, of 





the superior industry and greater 
practical value of the Italian bees 
....In addition to their admitted in- 
dustry, the early expulsion of the 
drones has an important bearing on 
the productiveness of colonies. An 
early riddance of supernumerary 
consumers must exerf-an obvious in- 
fluence on the preservation of stores, 
and enable the bees to enjoy the full 
benefit of their labors. The fact thus 
becomes of practical value to the bee- 
keeper, as increasing his chances of 
success.... 


Another and _ highly -important 
quality possessed by the Italian bees 
is their mild and tractable disposition. 
A dread of the bees’ sting does un- 
doubtedly operate to the discourage- 
ment of bee culture. There are many 
timid persons who are alarmed by the 
presence of the insect; and others, 
less sensitive, cannot approach a hive 
without painful apprehensions..... 
These objections are in a_ great 
measure obviated by the introduction 
of the Italian bee which is assuredly 
less irritable than the common kind. 
It can and will sting, but’ generally 
does only on provocation. 


[It must be remembered that Rev. Kleine 
is here describing the original importations 
from Italy. We have found these char- 
acteristics to be exact. The so-called 
American Italian is an altogether different 
creature, brighter in color, perhaps less 
tractable in disposition, perhaps even more 
industrious.—Editor] 


+ 


ADAM GRIM, 
American Bee Journal, 


November, 1867 


-... This morning Prof. Mona 
called on me at the hotel to conduct 
me to his apiary, and in five minutes 
I had the gratification to see the 
Italian bees in their native home. 
Professor Mona’s assistant, Mr. Uhle, 
a German from Hanover, immediately 
opened several populous hives, and 
showed me a beautiful yellow queen, 
and also a darker one with only some 
narrow yellow bands, but whose 
workers were as highly colored and as 
fully marked as those of the brighter 
queen. On my remarking that the 
darker queen would be pronounced 
impure in Germany, Prof. Mona and 
Mr. Uhle laughed and said the yellow 
queens were the exception, the darker 
ones having the normal hue; and as- 
sured me that their customers in 
Austria preferred and ordered the 
darker queens, alleging that they 
are hardier. :nd more prolific. In 
Germany, however, the brighter 
queens are preferred, though he was 
himself of the impression that these 
are really not so hardy or long-lived 
as the darker. > 

When I told Prof. Mona that some 
American beekeepers contend: .that 
the ‘genuine Italian queens are of a 
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brownish color with the point of the 
abdomen black; and that others main- 
tain that all the daughters must be 
duplicates of their mothers; he ad- 
vised me to invite them to a personal 
examination of the Italian bees in 
their native land, the Canton Tessin 
and adjoining Italian districts, and he 
was persuaded they would candidly ad- 
mit their error. When I observed that 
some German apiarians alleged that 
the italian bees were not altogether 
pure, even in their native land, but 
that there too black bees were oc- 
casionally found, he offered to carry 
me around among the neighboring 
farmers in a circuit of several leagues, 
and promised to give me a dozen 
queens if I succeeded in finding a 
single living black bee in all their 
stocks. I accepted the offer, rather 
from curiosity than. from any ex- 
pectation of success. Between nine 
o’clock in the morning and ten in the 
evening we visited a number of api- 
aries and examined the bees, without 
detecting the least variation in color 
or finding a single black bee.... 

In reply to a remark that my own 
Italian bees were much brighter 
colored, with the third yellow band 
of greater breadth, he said the cir- 
cumstance was simply the effect of 
food and climate, and that his bees 
also, when carried up the Alps during 
the summer, assumed a brighter 
color.... 


Having now seen the bees of the 
Rev. Mr. Langstroth, at Oxford, Ohio, 
of Mr. Richard Colvin, in Baltimore 
Maryland, of Mr. G. Dathe, at 
Eystrup, in Hanover, and those of 
Prof. Mona, and of the farmers in 
his neighborhood, and carefully com- 
pared the queens, I think I may claim 
to be qualified to form an opinion 
respecting Italian bees and queens. 
It struck me both last year and dur- 
ing the past summer that precisely 
those of my colonies which had par- 
ticularly bright yellow workers, were 
on the average less productive in 
swarms and honey, than those 
from workers darker colored; and 
swarms from these yellow colonies, 
moreover, issued later than those 
from darker colonies and hybrid 
stocks. And I incline to coincide in 
opinion with Mr. Dathe, who, in his 
pamphlet remarks that “very yellow 
queens are more delicate than those 
of a browner hue.” Prof. Mona is of 
the same opinion. It seems to me, 
therefore, that those beekeepers who 
desire to introduce the Italian race, 
not for the beauty of the bees, but 
for their greater productiveness, 
would do well to give preference to 
the darker hued, which are most 
esteemed in their native land. 
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E. L. BRIGGS, 


American Bee Journal, 


December, 1867 


Y experiments I think have veri- 
fied the following facts: 

First. That the Italian bee can be 
improved just as easily as any other 
animal, and by the same means. 
That is, by selecting the largest, 
brightest colored, most prolific, best 
tempered, and best honey gatherers, 
and breeding only from such colonies 
as have these qualities. Let this be 
done from year to year by every api- 
arian, and the man that lives “several 
miles from land” will not be the only 
one who will raise queens “more than 
pure.”’....Queens can be had whose 
progeny will all be of a bright yellow, 
except the two terminal rings of the 
abdomen, which will be of a darker 
color approaching to brown..... 

From the foregoing, I propose to 
select such colonies as have the char- 
acteristics of workers of larger size, 
bright yellow bands, amiable dis- 
position, whose drones also are bright 
yellow, and which are strong in 
number and rich in stores. If this be 
persistently done, I have no doubt 
that the Italian bee will ultimately be 
much improved. 


¢ 


ELISHA GALLUP, 
American Bee Journal, 


July, 1869 


HE real superiority of the Italian 

bees consists in their great indus- 
try in gathering forage and raising 
brood, in seasons when the black bees 
do comparatively nothing. The queens 
are more prolific. The bees swarm 
more frequently and they are almost 
perfectly moth-proof. They can be 
handled very easily without damage 
from stings. You can sit down by a 
pure swarm for hours, when they are 
at work and not a single bee will 
come buzzing about you. In fact, 
they mind their own business. The 
queen does not attempt to hide like a 
black queen and the bees will stick 
to their regular business, if they are 
handled as they should be. The 
Italians are longer lived than the 
black bees....I would sooner have 
one Italian swarm than two natives, 
for real pleasure and profit. 


. 


SAMUEL: WAGNER, 
American Bee Journal, 


April, 1870 


T the German Beekeepers’ Con- 
vention at Nuremberg, Mr. Kaden, 


an old apiarian, a time-honored corre- 


spondent of the “Bienenzeitung,” 
and a warm admirer of the Italian 
bees, stated that “it must be conceded 
that these bees have some undesirable 
qualities. First, among these is an 
aptitude to change their queens.”’ He 
had known a colony to make such 
change three times in the course of 
a single summer, without swarming. 
“Secondly, they manifested a strong 
propensity to build drone combs. Not 
only will first swarms build such 
combs, but even second swarms, and 
artificial colonies with young queens 
will do so. Thirdly, Italian colonies 
are usually less populous in the 
spring than those of black bees.”’ 


+ 
GEO. THOMPSON, 


American Bee Journal, 


July, 1876 


I think it will be admitted by all that 
the Italian bees are as susceptible 
of improvement as any other class of 
animals, fruits or flowers. Many seem 
to be satisfied when they obtain an 
imported queen, or queens from an 
imported mother; this is all very well, 
but I have yet to learn that the bee 
masters in Italy have paid much if 
any attention to the improvement of 
the Italian bee....The question 
naturally arises here how this im- 
provement could be brought about. 
In my humble opinion one of the chief 
means is the improvement of our 
drones. Most bee breeders have paid 
more attention to the queen than the 
drone. Let me draw your attention 
to the fact that cattle and fowl 
breeders give as much, if not more, 
heed to the male, and they are very 
successful in their operations. Now 
if we depend entirely on the queen 
for all the points desired, disappoint- 
ment will follow. 

The drone question, however, has 
not escaped the attention of the 
master mind in beekeeping. Dzierzon 
says, “It is my practice always, to 
select and reserve only the perfectly 
marked queens and drones.” Berlepsch 
says, “I shall constantly endeavor to 
preserve and breed from the finest, 
that is, the most brightly colored 
drones.” Vogel says, “Accordingly 
in our endeavors to provide an im- 
proved breed, our attention must be 
pre-eminently directed to the drones.” 
Langstroth says, “‘As the drones of 
some Italians are much more beauti- 
ful than those of others, we can select 
a stock containing such to impregnate 
our queens.” Now I think you will 
see from what has already been said, 
that this subject has not received the 
attention that it demands. 

There are three points which ought 
and can be much improved viz., color, 
size, and disposition; and it will be 
an advantage, of course, if we can 
work for all the points at the same 
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time. I have not named prolificness as 
one of the points, for I think, as a 
rule, queens are prolific enough if the 
conditions of the hive are all right. 

Some beekeepers seem to be under 
the impression that our queens are 
lowered in vitality as they are raised 
in color, but as far as my observation 
extends, the brightest colored are as 
prolific, and long-lived as the dark 
ones. Others again say if we breed 
too close, our stocks will become im- 
paired; true, the same natural laws 
that govern life in all its phases 
govern bees, but the careful breeder 
can easily avoid this by exchange or 
new importation, and not allow his 
stock to run down on account of too 
close breeding; but we must breed in 
and in, to some extent, in order to 
bring out some points desired. The 
bright colored queens and bees are 
certainly more pleasing to look upon 
than the dark ones, and it is certain- 
ly a pleasing sight to see a company 
of young bees, for the first time, 
sporting in the noonday sun. 

I would, therefore, urge each one, 
not to rest satisfied till he obtains his 
drones as beautiful and distinctly 
marked as his workers. This, in my 
judgment, is one of the means 
through which we may expect to im- 
prove the Italian bees. 


¢ 


DAYTON E. BARKER, 
American Bee Journal, 


February, 1889 


UITE a number of different varie- 

ties of Italian bees have been 
imported from various countries dur- 
ing the last twelve years (1878-1889) 
but as yet none received such uni- 
versal praise as the Italian bees. 

In form, the queen is long and 
slender, and very symmetrical in all 
her parts. The whole abdomen of 
most Italian queens, except the last 
segment, is of a beautiful golden 
color. The color of queens varies 
somewhat, some queens being darker 
than others, but all produce fine 
workers. Her movements among the 
bees on the combs are well directed 
and graceful, and on account of her 
quiet disposition and fine color, she 
is easily found by the operator, on 
the combs. I have often seen the 
queen laying, while holding the frame 
in my hands. 

Italian queens are also more pro- 
lific than the common black queen, 
thus keeping their colonies strong. 
They also cast larger and earlier 
swarms than our native bees. 

The drones, or male Italian bees, 
also vary in color, but in general the 
three first segments or bands are 


yellow, and somewhat scalloped with 
I have had drones of which 


black. 
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nearly the whole abdomen was cover- 
ed with yellow.... 

I now come to the point that de- 
cides in the opinion of breeders, the 
purity of the queen. When the queen 
is pure, and purely mated, the 
workers are fine looking, have three 
yellow bands around the abdomen, 
and very symmetrical bodies. They 
possess agility and strength in a very 
marked degree, are excellent nurses, 
always keeping the brood up to the 
highest point. They also have the 
admirable trait of quietness when 


the combs are being handled. They 
do not fly off or crawl over and 
cluster on one end or side of the 


combs, but keep their places quietly 
until driven away by the operator. 
During. the honey season they are 
very easily handled, but when swarm- 
ing, they are crosser than our native 
bees. When robbers are around in 
the fall, they become fierce, and de- 
fend their store well. They also de- 
fend their homes in a superior manner 
against the wax moth. If properly 
cared for, a handful of workers with 
a good queen will soon build up to 
a powerful colony. 


¢ 


American Bee Journal, 


April, 1890 


Question—What constitutes a pure 
Italian bee? How can one be dis- 
tinguished by its marking? How can 
a hybrid be distinguished?.... 

C. C. Miller—The bees in the hive 
should all have three yellow bands. 
In hybrids, at least some of the bees 
will have less than three yellow 
bands.... 

G. M. Doolittle—The Italian bee is 
a thoroughbred—not a pure race. 
The yellow bands, on the abdomen of 
all the workers, is the test given. A 
hybrid can be distinguished by a part 
of the bees being yellow, and a part 
black. 

A. B. Mason—One that has only 
pure Italian “blood,” and has three 
yellow bands. All bees with three 
yellow bands are not pure Italians. 
All hybrids cannot be distinguished 
from pure ones. A hybrid may be 


black, or have one, two or three 
yellow bands.... 
G. L. Tinker—The three yellow 


bands on all of the workers are re- 
liable, as a rule. If many are seen 
with only one or two bands, they may 
be hybrids, and show an ugly temper. 
Pure Italian bees, if rightly handled, 
are not vicious. 

J. M. Hambaugh—One whose an- 
cestors on both sides have been bred 
from pure stock constitutes a pure 
Italian bee. The markings are three 
or four distinct yellow bands. As 
many hybrids will have three yellow 
bands, it is only by inspecting the 











parent colony that we can detect 
them. 

Eugene Secor—A pure Italian bee 
is one that comes from Italy, or one 
bred from pure Italians. I doubt if 
they can always be distinguished by 
their markings. Popularly, they are 
supposed to show three yellow bands. 
I do not believe that hybrids can be 
distinguished always. I cannot al- 
ways tell a “grade” from a pure bred 
short-horn. 

R. L. Taylor—I have had colonies 
undoubtedly crosses between the 
Italian and the black races, which the 
best of judges would have unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced fine pure Italians, 
but such crosses can generally be dis- 
tinguished by their color. I think it 
impossible to distinguish pure Italians 
with certainty. 

James Heddon—A pure Italian bee 
is one that has no impure “blood.” 
One can be distinguished by ‘“‘faith’’ 
and plenty of yellow bands. A hybrid 
can be recognized by a “lack of faith” 
and a lack of the yellow bands, pro- 
vided there is a great destitution of 
color. Of course, you cannot tell 
whether the Italian is mixed with 
Carniolan, German or what all..... 

G. W. Demaree—A pure Italian 
bee is a bee that has been purely 
bred from stock imported from Italy. 
The stock must be such as were 
evolved there by nature, uncon- 
taminated by any of the modern 
crosses. After their importation to 
this country, where they are likely 
to mix with the common black race, 
we say that a pure Italian bee when 
young and in good health, must show 
three yellow bands around he: 
abdomen. But if there is a mixture 
of “blood” from the Cyprian or 
Syrian races, we are left “at sea.” 
A hybrid colony is known by their 
mixed color. Some of the bees will 
look like Italians; others like hybrid 


bees, and with intermediate mark- 
ings. 
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A LOUISIANA BULLETIN 


The Louisiana Department of Agri- 
culture and Immigration at Baton 
Rouge has issued a new bulletin on 
the honeybee, written by Dr. Everett 
Oertel of the bee culture laboratory. 

This is a very practical publication 
intended principally for beginners. 
Normal apiary practice is outlined, 
briefly of course, as it must be in a 


bulletin of this extent. Of special 
interest is a very complete list of 
honey plants of Louisiana’ with 


blooming dates. 

The bulletin contains 43 pages with 
illustrations and covers the life his- 
tory of the honeybee, equipment 
needed for honey production and in- 
struction for management during the 
year. In addition there is a dis- 
cussion of disease and brief sug- 
gestions about marketing. 
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HONEY CANDIES 


By STELLA LAUNER GILL 


“Candy and Candy Making,” is an 
interesting, modern book by Mary E. 
Bookmeyer, published by The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Although 
only nine recipes call for honey, 
many call for syrup, molasses, maple 
syrup and corn syrup; and it is my 
experience that for these syrups one 
can safely substitute honey. This 
substitution may be illustrated by the 
following recipe for fudge. Changed, 
the recipe is: 3 sq. chocolate 
4 ¢. sugar 1 t. vanilla 
% c. honey 1 ¢c. nuts 
1% c. water 

Cook all ingredients together ex- 
cept nuts to 238° F. (soft ball stage.) 
Cool to 116° F. Beat until creamy. 
Add nuts and finish by kneading 
batch. Shape into a roll and slice off 
pieces. Putting it away for at least 
48 hours in a tight container before 
slicing will improve it considerably. 

One unique problem taken up in 
this book, not mentioned in the usual 
candy book is the effect of hard water 
in candy making. Hard water is 
classified as “temporarily hard, in 
which case it may be softened by 
boiling, and as “permanently” hard, 
in which case it may be softened by 
adding soda, about one teaspoonful 
to a gallon (depending in reality 
upon the amount of hardness), allow- 
ing it to settle and draining off. The 
writer says the hardness of the water 
causes candy to be hard and grainy. 

Recipes for fifteen types of candy 
are given in “Candy and Candy Mak- 
ing’; hard candies, butterscotch, 
taffies, caramels, divinity and nougats, 
fudge, cream candies, fondant, 
dipped chocolates, gelatine candies, 
glaced confectionery, crystallized 
candies and nuts, candied violets, 
rose petals and mint leaves, salted 
nuts and fruit candy and marzipan 
candy. 

One of the easiest and most at- 
tractive of these recipes is the follow- 
ing: 

* 


Honey Glaced Nuts and Grapes 


1 ¢. honey Nuts or fruits 

Boil honey very slowly in a deep 
pan for five minutes. Place pan im- 
mediately into boiling water, pre- 
ferably in the bottom of a double 
boiler. Keep water boiling so that 
the honey will not solidify. Very 
quickly dip fruits or Brazil nuts into 
the honey, and remove with fork. 
Place on oiled pan to harden. 


+ 
Spanish Nougat 


1% c. brown sugar 
% ¢. corn syrup or honey 
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% c. water 
2 egg whites 
1 ec. chopped almonds 
1 c. candied cherries 
2 T. chopped olives 
Put sugar, syrup and water into 
sauce pan, Stir until sugar is dis- 


solved and cook to 252° F. If honey 
is used, cook to 290° F. Pour over 
stifly beaten egg whites and continue 
beating until it begins to thicken. 
Add nuts and fruit. Pour out into 
shallow pan, lined with waxed paper. 
Place waxed paper on top and put a 
weight on that. Allow to stand until 
very firm, and cut into oblong pieces. 
Flavoring can be added with nuts 
and fruit, if desired. 


+ 
Snow Balls 
1c. dates le. figs 
2 c. nuts % ¢. orange peel 
2T. honey % ec. shredded cocoanut 


Put dates, nuts, figs and orange 


peel through a food chopper. Mix 
with honey, and form into small 
round balls. Roll in shredded cocoa- 
nut. 
+ 
Honey Almond Brittle 

2 ce. sugar 1 c. water 
1 c, honey % t. salt 
1 T. butter 
2 c. blanched almonds, shredded and 

roasted 


Put sugar, honey, salt and water 
into a sauce pan. Stir until sugar is 
dissolved. Cook to 300° F. Remove 
from fire. Add butter and almonds. 
Stir just enough to mix thoroughly. 
Pour out on a well greased marble 
slab or baking sheet into very thin 


sheets. Allow to cool and break into 
irregular pieces. 
3 

Honey Caramels 
1% ec. cream 6 T. butter 
% ce. honey 1 t. vanilla 
1% ¢. sugar 1c. nuts 
6 T. flour 


Cook all ingredients together ex- 
cept nuts and vanilla to 250° F. Add 
vanilla and nuts, pour in buttered 
pan and cut into squares. 


¢ 
Strawberry Turkish Paste 


1 c. apple jelly 
1 c. strawberry jam 
1 c. shredded cocoanut 
4 T. gelatine 

Melt jelly and jam over hot water. 
Mix gelatine with two tablespoons of 
water. Add to jelly and jam and 


boil gently five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour into a square pan 
which has been rinsed with cold 
water. Let stand about ten hours, or 
over night. Turn out on a board 
which is well covered with finely 
shredded cocoanut or chopped nuts. 
Cut into cubes; roll in cocoanut and 
put in a cool place. Instead of pour- 
ing it into a pan, it can be poured in 
starch molds in strawberry shapes 
and rolled in sugar after it is set. 


¢ 


All Honey Caramels 
1 c. honey 
1 c. unsweetened milk, evaporated 
Cook, stirring constantly until a 
soft ball is formed in cold water. 
Pour into a buttered pan. Cut in 
squares. 


¢ 
Honey Chocolate Popcorn 


1 sq. chocolate 
2 qt. popped corn. 


% c. sugar 
% c. honey 
% ec. water 

Boil sugar, chocolate and water to- 
gether until it spins a thread (250°). 
Add honey and boil one minute. Pour 
over popped corn and stir until corn 
is coated with a hard glaze. Nuts or 
raisins may be added to the syrup 
just before pouring on corn. 


S 
Vegetable Nougatine 


2 c. sugar 
2/3 ¢. honey 
1/3 ¢. tomato pulp 
1 c. cooked carrot ground 
% c. nuts 
3 egg whites 

Boil sugar, honey and tomato pulp 
to 260°. Remove mixture from fire. 
Beat egg whites stiff. Dip a spoon- 
ful of the boiled mixture at a time 
on the egg whites until about % ec. 
has been used, beating continuously. 
Return to the fire over an asbestos 
mat. Cook to 290°. Pour over egg, 
beating continuously. Put on mat 
again. Add cooked carrots. Cook 
until desired consistency, soft, or 
chewy, or hard. Stir in the nuts and 
pour into a buttered pan. Let stand 
over night. Cut next morning with 
a sawing motion into oblongs 1% 
inches long by % inches thick and 
deep. 


7 
Date or Fig Nut Candy 
% lb. dates % ¢. pineapple juice 
% c. honey % ¢c. nuts. 


Cut pitted dates or figs in small 
pieces, add fruit juice and honey and 
cook until’ thick. Remove from fire, 
add nuts chopped or whole and press 
mixture into a pan to be cut in 
square or roll in balls. Will become 
firm upon standing. These may be 
rolled in shredded cocoanut, ground 
nuts, or left plain and decorated with 
half nuts, cherries or honeyed fruit 
or citron. 
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By G. H. CALE 


O pack bees, or not to pack bees; 
every winter, this is a perennial 
question which never reaches a solu- 
tion. I have just spent a lengthy 
period with Dr. Milum at the Uni- 
versity arguing this subject in the 
last few days. He has been keeping 
careful records of the cost of winter- 
ing and the results of wintering just 
as I have been doing. He comes to 
the conclusion, however, that while 
packing bees is still a question for 
debate, there are winters when the 
packed colonies give you an added 
crop in return for the investment. 
Their earning power is greatly in- 
creased. In one winter his figures 
show a total added net income per 
colony (due presumably to packing) 
of at least $2.45 per colony. 

Well, in spite of any figures I may 
have kept based on losses and re- 
placement, if I could gain even $1.00 
per colony at a wintering cost of 50 
cents, I would surely make the in- 
vestment of 50 cents. I will have to 
dig out some of those big packing 
cases and various types of packing 
material and go at it all over again. 


+ 


HERE is the bottom of the 

market? Honey, instead of 
rising in price, as winter advances, 
continues to show weakness. In the 
face of a relatively average crop, 
certainly not a long crop, most bee- 
keepers imagine that prices would 
show some strength by spring over 
the November period. So far, this 
has not proved to be the case. 


What is the matter? Industrial 
conditions in general have improved. 
It is true that much of our export 
is cut off; even Canada now excludes 
American honey as a luxury product, 
and refuses to allow Canadian money 
to be spent for such a purpose. One 
can hardly blame them in the face 
of the circumstances the Empire 
faces. 


Nevertheless, can we look forward 
expectantly to a constantly reason- 
able increas- in the wholesale and 
retail prices for honey to the point 
where beekeeping can be said to be 
operating on a profitable basis? We 
all hope so. Perhaps the advertising 
which is now being looked forward 
to with such anticipation will settle 
the problem, also, maybe it will not. 

It seems to me that the constant 
bickering among all types of market- 
ing groups, including the individual 
beekeeper, is one of the most alarm- 
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ALL AROUND THE BEE YARD 


ing factors in holding down the price 
of honey. If there were only some 
way in which we could get together 
and organize ourselves for the pur- 
pose of lifting our market out of its 
present chaotic condition, we would 
correct most of the ills of our in- 
dustry. 


+ 


HE question of honey plants is 

fascinating. There is no subject 
covered in pages of American Bee 
Journal which draws more corre- 
spondence or more interest than a 
discussion of honey plants, the an- 
nouncement of a new plant which has 
not yet been tried, or the proposal to 
change practices in relation to plants 
about which we already know. There 
is a perennial interest no matter 
what we say about honey plants. 

One point of view about honey 
plants is perhaps less observed than 
any other and that is the fact that 
secondary sources of nectar and 
pollen often condition colonies of 
bees for a major honeyflow. I am 
satisfied that when fall flows are 
available, colonies enter winter much 
stronger than they otherwise would; 
also that colonies which go through a 
spring period with an abundant 
variation in the number of minor 
sources of nectar and pollen reach 
the honeyflow much stronger than 
colonies without such support. 

Beekeepers in a one-crop location 
often experience great difficulty in 
getting colonies to do well on the 
nectar available. Often they find it 
necessary to move bees from a more 
favorable build-up location into the 
region of the major flow because they 
have found that colonies left there 
constantly do not make the crops the 
available nectar source should pro- 
duce. 

It is also likely that another point 
is overlooked in the matter of second- 
ary sources of pollen and nectar, and 
that is the extent to which, they 
themselves, increase the total from 
the main honeyflow. It is quite like- 
ly that if the needs of the colony are 
largely borne by secondary sources, 
the amount of honey stored in the 
supers from the main flow is in- 
creased greatly as a result. 

Unfortunately, our present main 
source of honey is sweet clover, not 
always abundant in regions where 
secondary sources of pollen and 
nectar are also at their best. 


O many dark and dreary days this 

winter. Considerable rain, too. A 
fine time to get all the equipment 
you have in the pink of condition for 
spring. There is a satisfaction about 
doing this work when bees are com- 
fortable in their winter quarters, a 
sort of lengthening of the usual de- 
lights of beekeeping; also in the 
course of the hours spent in getting 
equipment ready for another season, 
the mind is unnoticeably led into 
problems which may have been laid 
up on the shelf. And so not only 
is the equipment brushed up and 
brought into usable condition, but 
the plans of the beekeeper under- 
go a like revision. It is altogether 
quite a profitable time. 
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CHANGE OF BEE 
QUARANTINE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS 


All interested parties are hereby 
officially notified of a change in the 
existing rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated and in force in conformity 
with the Bee Disease Law of Georgia, 
approved August 16, 1920, to be 
effective on and after January 1, 
1941. 

Regulation ‘‘A’’ is hereby changed 
and amended to read as follows: 

“A’’—The shipment or movement 
into Georgia from other states and 
countries of bees, except live bees 
in wire cages when without combs or 
honey, of used or second-hand bee- 
hives, honey combs, frames and other 
beekeeping fixtures is hereby pro- 
hibited except when such shipments 
are accompanied by a valid permit 
issued by the State Entomologist of 
Georgia. Such permits shall be is- 
sued by the State Entomologist of 
Georgia only after a certificate has 
been filed with him by the State Ento- 
mologist, State Apiary Inspector or 
corresponding official of the state 
or country from which said bees or 
equipment is shipped or moved to the 
effect that the apiary in which such 
bees or equipment originated has 
been inspected within a sixty day 
period next preceding date of entry 
and found apparently free from con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. It 
is further required that the State 
Entomologist of Georgia be notified 
ten days in advance of shipment or 
movement into the state of Georgia, 
the number of colonies of bees, the 
quantity of used or second-hand 
equipment, to be moved into the 
state; the date of entry and the pro- 
posed location within the state of 
Georgia of such bees and equipment. 

M. S. Yeomans, 
State Entomologist. 
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THIS AND T 


Charles Handel, of Savanna, Illinois 
is clever in building his honey trade 
on good honey products. We have 
mentioned his honey candies before. 
He has developed several kinds. One 
is a hard candy ball, tart and good 
(all-day sucker variety.) Now his 
latest is a honey cooky shown here. 
Cooky made of honey with forty per- 
cent honey chocolate filling, priced 
at 20 cents a pound package whole- 
sale and 25 cents retail (35 cents 
parcel post). 


¢ 


SHOOTING THEM 
DOWN 


Some time back, a swarm of bees 
clustered in our oak tree about 
thirty-five feet from the ground. 
Could not get to them with a ladder. 
Thought the only way to move them 
would be to shoot them off with a 
shot gun. The first shot brought 
them down in a wad. About half the 
swarm returned to the tree. The 
second shot filled the air with bees; 
then they settled back on the hive 
and all were inside in about twenty 
minutes. 

Paul D. Vann, 
Alabama. 


Note We have tried the same 


thing. George Watt, of Kearney, Nebraska, 

previously with the Dadant apiaries, was 

quite ful in shooting down a swarm. 
Editor] 


| Editorial 


succes 


¢ 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
NEBRASKA 


Colonies appear to be wintering 
fine. The last ten days or two weeks 
have been mild but not warm enough 
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for the bees to fly. 
us additional 16 inches of snow; 
January 1 inch, mostly melted. So 
the ground has from 12 to 16 inches 


December gave 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


HONEY 
COOKIES 


of moisture where it was dry a year 
ago. 
J. Howard Wagner, 
Central City, Nebr. 
We are having plenty of moisture 
and prospects for sweet clover are 
good. My bees seem to be wintering 
in the cellars all right, regardless of 
the awful punishment they got during 
the Armstice Day storm, and the re- 
sultant putting them away without a 
good cleansing flight. 
Leroy F. Baxter, 
Blair, Nebraska 


+ 


SAINFOIN IN FRANCE 


You speak of sainfoin as a plant 
distributed generally over Europe. It 
is usually sowed with wheat. It grows 
in the shade of the cereal and after 
the wheat is cut develops in growth 


— oe — 


A HANDY BARROW 


Ed. Boberg, Cambridge, Illinois, 
has devised this handy wheelbarrow 
for yard work. 
a stepping 
colonies. 


platform to reach high 
Draw it right up beside 
the hive, with supers handy on the 
barrow and by standing on the top, 
he can lift to high points with ease. 
He says “I have 60 colonies mostly 


He even uses it for 


for extracted honey. My best colony 
made 329 pounds of honey and my 
best comb honey colony made nine 
supers of sections. For extracting, 
I raise brood in two bodies and super 
between, letting the top all 
emerge. I had several hives seven 
stories high in the flow, like silos. 
They never offered to swarm.” 


brood 
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during the first year, but not enough 
to give a harvest of forage. It is 
only in the spring of the succeeding 
season that it gets its fullest develop- 
ment and blooms at its best. It is cut 
for forage when in full bloom unless 
the seed is desired. If rains follow 
after cutting, it starts new growth 
and will give another bloom, also 
another cutting of hay from forty to 
sixty days later. 

The sainfoin is a honey producer 
all over France. In sections where 
the most wheat is cultivated, sainfoin 
is the most abundant. The honey of 
the gatinais, the only one which 1s to 


be found in Paris in the grocery 
stores is entirely sainfoin honey. 
In our section of Provence sainfoin 


is cultivated on all of the unirrigated 
terrains. In the vicinity of Aix it is 
found at 200 meters of altitude, in 
the north of Durance at 400 meters, 
and on the interior plateaus at 800 
to 1000 meters. There is one variety 
of sainfoin also which is wild. 

The hay from sainfoin is of best 
quality. It is the typical forage of 
the sections which are without irri- 


gation. It is fed to horses and sheep. 
Sainfoin can be given fresh to all 
animals because it does not cause 
bloating. 


Rene Achard, 
Aix-en-Pes, France. 





A TURKISH VEI 


Fox Movietone News sends us this 
picture of H. R. Busch, Hornby, New 
Zealand, a 
beard, I 
harem 


variation of the usual 
suppose it would do for a 
beauty. Or would it? We 
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A FANCY HONEY VASE 





This 
chased in a railroad station shop fon 
$1.50 


specialty package was pul 


less than a pound of honey, 


but a beautiful vase. Orange honey 


from California. No honey in sight. 
You take it or leave it. The problem 
of selling honey is a job for which 
the 


equipped, 


average producer is poorly 
either by 
When 


actually does sell at a ridicu- 


experience or 


by knowledge. the specialty 
package 
lously high price it shows at least that 
the 15 pound 


the only package. 


cent glass jar is not 


¢— 


L 


would that Mr. Busch would 
have to dig the bees out of his ears 
and nose when he gets through with 
the beard. According to Fox, the 
bees think, “he is just a honey.” 


gZuess 










































































































































































HONEY SALES CAR 


I am 


more of a honey packer than 


a beekeeper. I pack two carloads of 


honey every year and sell most of it 
at retail. I would be quite interested 
in more articles on packing and 
bottling than the use of prope 
machinery for this business This 
picture here shows my honey cat 
which is of great help to me in dis 
tributior 


Li Wis Konces, 
No. Abington, Mass 


+ 


WISCONSIN TO 
ADVERTISE HONEY 


In the December issue of “Wis 
consin Beekeeping,” the plan is an 
nounced by the Wisconsin Depart 


ment of Agriculture, cooperating with 
the Wisconsin Associ 
ation, to along the 
traveled highways of the state during 
six weeks of the late winter months. 
Two hundred signs will be placed at 
strategic intervals. The Department 
of Agriculture operates them to in 
Wisconsin farm 
Many of these signs carry 


Beekes per ’s 


advertise honey 


crease the use of 
products 
a message of cheese, butter, eggs, ete. 

Mrs. Harriet American 
Honey Institute, proposed to the De 
partment that one six week period be 


Grace, of 


devoted to honey. The state associ 
ation is raising $150.00 as its share 
of the expense, although the total 


cost of these 
of dollars 
them, 
them 


signs runs into thousands 
for the work of 

lithographing having 
put up in the hundred 
locations and keeping them lighted at 
night. Many beekeepers have donated 
a sum for this purpose. 

Wisconsin beekeepers interested in 
the project should with 
H J Rahmlow, Corresponding Secre 
tary, Wisconsin State Beekeeper’ 
Association, Madison, Wisconsin 


preparing 
them, 
two 


communicate 











AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Each month has some holiday or 
special occasion on which you may 
give variety to your honey merchan- 
dising. 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 14—Valentine’s Day. 

An attractive honey package or 
honey candy (and we have 
seen packages that the indus- 
try may be proud of). Honey 
cakes—baked in heart shape 
designs. 

February 22—Washington’s Birth- 
day. 

Dress up honey package for this 





occasion —- cherries, hatchet. 
Slogan—‘‘Honey Never Told a 
Lie.” 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day— 


Shamrock. 
April 13——Easter Sunday. 
“Honey for Breakfast” week be- 
gins. Dress honey in Easter 
garb. Letters have come to 
the office telling us how honey 
in holiday garb increased the 
honey business. 
Let us not forget gifts for mother 
and child and honey for the conva- 
lescent. 


¢ 


Have you heard it said that a 
slogan is no good until it has been 
used at least 1000 times? 


+ 


In the December issue of “Bakers 
Helper” there is an attractive and 
most useful section on honey 
Products. This publicity is of in- 
estimable value to the honey pro- 
ducer as well as to the baker. 


¢ 


Who is going to provide the public 
with five cent Honey Fruit Candy 
Bar? Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
have two narrow candy bars in one 
wrapper? 


+ 


Ann Batchelder in “Line a Day” 
in The Ladies Home Journal always 
has something nice to say about 
honey. In the February issue she 
says: 

“Honey to sweeten that tapioca 
cream gives honey one more 
lovely use—As if it hadn’t about 
everything already.” 

Esther Hauver, Madison, Wiscon- 

sin, has an article entitled, ‘“‘The 
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Miracle of Honey” in the February 
issue of “‘Physical Culture. The illus- 
trations are engaging. 

Mary Meade heads her column in a 
recent issue of the “Chicago Daily 
Tribune, “Honey Pumpkin Pie De- 
licious Winter Fare.” 


¢ 


From the state of Washington a 
homemaker’ writes, ‘Your honey 
baked apple recipe is the finest way 
of baking and sweetening apples that 
I have ever found.” 


¢ 


The Institute hopes to be able to 
announce a new recipe booklet in the 
March issue of the journals. 


¢ 


Make Meals Healthful with Honey! 

Have Honey Help Home Cooking! 

How Honey Helps! 

Honey Helps Make Meals Health- 
ful! 


+ 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company in 
its advertisement in the February is- 


iy al 


sue of “Good Housekeeping” has an 
excellent dessert recipe in which 1 
cup honey is called for. 


¢ 


Honey has been incorporated in 
many of the biggest food organi- 
zations’ advertising the past year. 
We trust that we may continue to 
have these companies’ hearty co- 
operation. 


+ 


WINTER FLIGHTS IN 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


Here in southeast Missouri where 
the winters are camparatively mild, 
with a fall flow of fair quality, bees 
seldom have dysentery. In fact, 
last winter was the first time I have 
seen dysentery here. 

In May and June, 1939, there was 
a heavy honeydew flow followed by 
an extremely dry fall and severe 
winter. Never before were flight 


days more important than they were 
in January and February and there 
were a few days in those months ideal 
for flight. There were several days 
with an hour or two warm enough 
but only a part of the colonies could 
take advantage of their opportunity. 
Later in the winter, I learned, only 
after a lot of damage had been done, 
unfortunately, that as soon as a 
single colony in a yard was flying, I 
could have had every colony flying 
freely within a few minutes just by 
removing the hive cover. 

On one warm day when I thought 
all of the bees should be flying I 
found several two story colonies 
without flight. The bees were in an 
uproar within the hive acting as 
though they were confined without 
an outlet. Then I pushed the upper 
hive back and out they boiled all 
over the front of the hive. I checked 
the entrances to see if they were 
clogged with dead bees, but they were 
not. I decided that after a long cold 
spell bees may forget where their en- 
trance is and if it is too far away 
from where they are clustered, they 
do not relocate it before it becomes 
too cold for them to fly. 

In February I went to a yard that 
was packed, two story colonies with 
bottom entrances. Some were flying 
freely, as it was a warm day. Others 
were not flying, but were trying to 


get out. By putting my ear close to 
the hive I could hear them in a 
general uproar. By looking in the 
front, one could easily see which colo- 
ny had been flying by the amount or 
absence of dead bees. 

When winter was over a check 
showed that the colonies that were 
flying and had dragged out dead 
bees in February were all right and 
free of dysentery, but the colonies 
that did not fly then had dysentery 
badly. One colony was dead and 
others were messed up generally. 

While winters here in southeast 
Missouri that cause trouble are too 
infrequent to concern me, I believe 
beekeepers farther north could profit 
by arranging their colonies so the 
sun will shine on the front of the hive 
in the warmest part of the day, and 
having a top entrance for winter. I 
believe top entrances will give more 
flights than bottom ones, especially 
when two hive bodies are used. Also, 
providing no packing is used, you 
can have every colony flying on warm 
days by removing the covers; while 
if they are left alone many would 
secure only partial flights. 

Eldon Martin, 
Goodwater, Missouri. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SAINFOIN 


I have been asked for instructions on the 
culture of sainfoin with special reference to 
the time and method of seeding, and rate 
per acre, Can it be sown in wheat in the 
spring as is red clover? 

John M. Amos, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Answer.—The best authority that we know 
of regarding this plant advises us that the 
seed be drilled about one inch or more in 
depth, and that 120 to 150 pounds of seed 
per acre be used. The seed is very large 
which accounts for the large quantity of 
seed necessary. The seed germinates rather 
slowly and unevenly, requiring two or three 
weeks from time of sowing until all is 
sprouted. The seed is usually sown in spring 
with a nurse crop. 

At the present time seed seems to be ex- 
tremely scarce and difficult to secure, and 
since it deteriorates rapidly, thus requiring 
the use <f fresh seed, it is not an easy time 
to get started with this plant. 


¢ 


INTRODUCING NEW 
QUEENS INTO OLD 
COLONIES IN SPRING 


What method do you use in the intro- 
duction of new queens into old colonies in 
the spring? Would the use of a pressure 
spray and peppermint water on all the bees 
and queens be a safe way of introduction? 
I would also be interested in knowing the 
name of the insulation board you use for 
wintering and the cost of using it for pack- 
ing a colony. 

L. H. Koenitzer, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Answer.—About April 25 we get spring 
bloom from fruit, red bud, orchard fruits, 
and dandelion, running into May to about the 
10th. Any time during this period, when 
bees show new nectar in the combs, re- 
queening is about as safe as it is at any 
time in the year. I prefer it to any other 
because here the acceptance is very good; 
there are no supers to bother, brood is low, 
and queens easy to find. 

I doubt if you would succed with the spray 
although I admit never trying it. I have 
tried Farrar’s direct introduction with smear- 
ing and find it works as well as any method 
under favorable conditions, if carefully done. 
However, when there is a dearth, it has not 
worked well for me. 

We used Insulite for the winter cases, 
made by Cornell. In making the cases we 
hired labor at 35 cents an hour, painted the 
cases with both aluminum and with black 
paint. Think the black best for absorption. 
It was the first time to try them, so we had 
to figure and waste some time due to the 
natural delay it causes. On this basis, labor, 
Insulite, and paint included, ready to use, the 
cases cost us 70 cents each. If one cut them 
himself and more efficiently, the cost would 
be less; exclusive of labor about 50 cents. 
Insulite in quantity or a cheaper but equally 
serviceable board would also result in more 
reduction. 
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It takes about five minutes to apply the 
case to the colony and to take it off, both 
operation included 


? 


ANISE HYSSOP 


Please let me know if seed of anise hy 
sop is available for sale, and also what your 
experience has been with this plant in variou 
types of soil. Will it stand a semi-arid 
situation with irrigation a varying intervals? 
Have you made any determinations as to the 
length of time the seed will remain viable? 

Charles H. Rulofson, 
Tacoma, Wash 

Answer by Frank C. Pellett.—The only 
experience we have had with the anise hys- 
sop is on the rich black soil of our farm at 
Atlantic, Iowa. However, I have seen it 
growing wild in western Canada where the 
rainfall is uncertain and where drought con- 
tinues for a long period at time From that, 
I would expect that it stands long periods 
of dry weather after it is once established 
without serious difficulty We have no in 
formation as to how long the seed remain 
viable. At the time we were seaching for 
a supply, we did plant some seed from a 
herbarium speciment which failed to grow, 
but I have no idea how old this seed might 
have been. 


. 


SAINFOIN AGAIN 


I want 2 pounds of sainfoin seed and 
please inform me as to just when it should 
be sowed and is it easily frosted if sown 
too early. I imagine it is handled in much 
the same way as alfalfa—sown about the 
same way and time, broadcast the seed Will 
it bloom more than once in a season? Is it 
advisable to cut it to make it stool? 

E. L. Dickinson, 
Bakerfield, Calif 

Answer, by Frank C. Pellett—We sow 
sainfoin very early in spring in very much 
the same way as we handle alfalfa or clover 
We plant in shallow drills, the rows about 
six inches apart. We must admit, however, 
that we have not had a great deal of experi- 
ence with the plant, and do not know a 
great deal about it Apparently, it stands a 
good deal of either cold or drought and, 
once rooted, seems to be very hardy. With 
us it has only bloomed once in the season 
but since your season is so much longer 
it may behave differently there 


+ 
ANISE HYSSOP AGAIN 


Have you noted whether this plant pre- 
fers alkaline soil underlaid by limestone, a 
does the white clover, or does it belong to 
that group of plants which thrive on an acid 
soil, underlaid by slate, sand or shale? Few 
authors take note of this difference in plants 
which explains why a plant produces in one 
location and not in another, the latitude be- 
ing the same in both cases. The soil in 
central Pennsylvania is not of the acid type 
and if I were sure that anise hyssop is at 
home in such a soil, I would like to plant 
some of it here 

Frederick German 
Juniata, Pa 
Answer, by Frank C. Pellett I have only 


»bserved the anise hyssop on limestone soil 
and I am under the impression that very 
little is known as to its possible adaptation 
to other conditions. It belongs to the mint 
family and many of the mints are very 
adaptable and will thrive under a_ great 
variety of environmental conditions. 

[ agree with you that it is highly im- 
portant to learn much more concerning the 
oil requirements of our plant materials. |! 
have given some attention to this in my 
book, “Flowers of the Wild.” 


In a case of a plant which i new to 
cultivation as is the anise hyssop, it will be 
necessary to try the plant on all types of 
oils in order to secure this information. It 
often happens that plants will do well on 
a different type of soil than that on which 
they are found to be growing in the wild 
Some, of course, are very exact in their re- 
quirements and will not grow except under 


very pecial conditions. 


S 


DISEASE RESISTANCE 


What race or races of bees do the disease 
resistant stocks come from? If hybrids, 
what races seem to predominate? Or what 
crosses? Do any pure Italians ever prove 
disease resistant? 

Cc. S McReynolds, 
Clearbrook, Minn. 

Answer, by Frank C. Pellett.—We have 
found bees showing a high degree of disease 
resistance in three different races, the Cau- 
casians, Carniolans and the Italians. We 
have also found strains in all three races 
which are highly susceptible to disease. It 
accordingly appears not to be a racial 
character, but one peculiar to the particular 
strain usually one which has been de- 
veloped after a long exposure to the disease 
Among the various strains of bees comonly 
offered for sale in this country, we have 
found more resistant Caucasians than other 
races, but we have found strains of the other 
races which are equally resistant. 

I think that the queens of resistant stock 
distributed by the Iowa Beekeepers’ Associ 
ation during the past season were pure 


Italians, although of a rather dark strain 


+ 


FEEDING IN BEE 
CELLARS 


Please send me advice about feeding five 
colonies of bees in a bee cellar that are short 
of tore I have extracted honey which |! 


could feed them if you think it advisable 
Would feeding start brood rearing? Would 
that be detrimental to the bees? 

John Rick, 

Reading, Pa. 

Answer We would recommend against 

the feeding of the honey to the bees in the 
cellar unless you have some good, thorough- 
ly granulated honey which you could place 
over the frames which they might take down 


etly Otherwise, we suggest making up 
igar candy just as your wife would make 
a fudge, leaving out the chocolate, of course, 
and using only the pure white sugar. The 
igar candy may be poured into paper plates, 
and after hardening, they can be inverted 
immediately over the top of each cluster of 
bees, and they will take the candy down 
slowly with little activity 
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Celia May Beach 


Celia May Beach, mother of our 
correspondent, Frank Beach, Jr., died 
at San Frantéisco, California, Decem- 
ber 11, while visiting her daughters, 
Mrs. Gladys B. Hoffman and Mrs. 
Esther Nelson, of Albany. Frank 
Beach, Sr., was with his wife at the 
time. Her death was due to a heart 
attack and stroke. Mrs. Beach was 
68 years old. She was born in Odell, 
Illinois. 
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Illinois Auxiliary Honey Display at 
Farmers’ Institute, La Salle, 
February 19 to 21 


The National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
of Illinois will have a display of 
honey baking at the State Farmers’ 
Institute, La Salle, February 19, 20 
and 21. There will be several speakers 
on this program. First prize $5.00, 
second $3.00, third $2.00 and twelve 
half-gallons of honey given also. All 
those who would like to send baked 
goods to be judged for prizes are free 
to do so. Mrs. E. F. Wikowsky, 
president of the Illinois Auxiliary and 
Mrs. Irene Duax will be on the pro- 
gram. 

This is the 46th annual state 
meeting of the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute and Department of House- 
hold Science. There will be noted 
speakers on many subjects of interest 
to women. Arrange to attend, if you 
can do so. 


¢ 


Utah to Remunerate for Arsenical 
Poisoning 


Beekeepers of Utah desirous of 
entering claims for remuneration as 
a result of arsenical poisoning of bees 
during the summer of 1939 are urged 
to place their claims at = once. 
Beekeepers should contact their re- 
spective county inspectors immediate- 
ly and secure blank forms and _ in- 
structions. Each claim must cover 
specific losses and be sworn to before 
a notary public. 

Glenn Perrins, 
Ogden, Utah 
« 
New Empire State Officers 


The following officers were chosen 
for 1941 at the annual meeting of 
the Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association held at Cornell Uni- 
versity: President, Professor G. H. 
Rea, of Ithaca; First vice-president, 
Burel Lane, of Trumansburg; Second 
vice-president, George Rasmussen, of 
Chazy; Third vice-president, John 
Rulison, of Amsterdam; and _ secre- 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


tary-treasurer, E. T. Cary, of Syra- 
cuse. William L. Coggshall, of 
Ithaca, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. Other members 
are: Howard Myers, of Ransomville; 
George Norris, of Batavia; Homer 
Van Scoy, of Candor; A. A. French, 
of Theresa; Mrs. L. M. Wilson, of 
Elmira; Howard Grimble, of Holcomb. 
Also on the board are W. H. Miller, 
of Falconer; Walter Severson, of 
Albany; Harold Merrill, of Wolcott; 
Mark Baldridge, of Romulus; Ben- 
jamin Wasby, of Canton; L. C. Kut, 
of Watertown; A. Gordon Dye, of 
Rochester; and Ray Wilcox, of 
Odessa. 
* 

Reduction in Freight from Utah 

Freight rates on honey from all 
points in the Uintah Basin, of Utah, 
to Denver, Colorado, will be reduced 
effective February 13, the Comet 
Motor Express Company has informed 
the Utah Public Service Commission. 
The commission said the reduced 
rates would effect great savings to 
beekeepers in the region. 

Glen Perrins, 
Ogden, Utah. 
+ 


Michigan Beekeepers’ Association, 
East Lansing, February 5 and 
6, Room 205, Horticultural 
Building 


Wednesday, February 5 
9:00-——Call to order, President Becker. 

Appointment of committees. 

Supervision of exhibit of favorite honey 
foods, Mrs. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti; 
Mrs. Ruth Hoover, Tecumseh; Mrs. 
Arthur Blakley, Detroit. 

Progress of the Litchfield Dairy Associ- 
ation’s Cooperative Honey Marketing 

Dr. Howard Potter, Ithaca. 

The Rasmussen Plan Works Fine—W. 
H. K. Bower, Jackson. 

Shall We Make Short Top Bars Standard? 

A. M. Hasselbach, Utica. 

Experiences in Cut Comb Honey Pro- 
duction—Maynard Beck, St. Johns. 

Are Beekeepers God's Chosen Children? 

Jere Frazier, Manager Ohio Branch 
G. B. Lewis Company. 
1:00-—The Modified Two-Queen System and 
its Versatility—Dr. W. E. Dunham, 
extension specialist in beekeeping, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Honey Cookery Up-to-Date—Miss Mary 
|. Barber, director, Home Economics 
Department, W. K. Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek. 

The Producer's Part in Honey Market- 
ing——H. H. Root, general manager, the 
A. lL. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

After a 2,000 Years’ Head Start, Where 
Are We?--W. F. Straub, president, 
W. F. Straub Company, Chicago. 

The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative, Tom Shield managing edi- 
tor, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Business Meeting of the Michigan Honey 
Institute. 

Current Problems in Beekeeping —Charles 


Reese, state apiarist, Dept. Agri- 
culture, Columbus, Ohio 
6 206 Annual beekeepers’ banquet—-Hunt 


Food Shop 
Music—Michigan Honey 
fand. 
Movies A Pageant of Color—H H 


> 
toot 


Harmonizers 








Guest Speaker of the Evening—-Hon 
C. 


w. Otto, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Thursday, February 6 

9-01 Open forum on current problems 

Package Bee Management Ira Bartlett 
East Jordan. 

rhe Laminated Rafter Type Honey 
House—A. J. Bell, extension special- 
ist in Agricultural Engineering, Mich- 
igan State College. 

Some of the Things the Apple Industry 
is Doing to Meet Its Marketing 
Problems H. D. Hootman, extension 
specialist in Horticulture, Michigan 
State College. 

Honey Promotion in Detroit Schools 
A. Tennenhouse, Detroit. 

rhe Development of Canadian Bee- 
keeping Equipment—C. E. Chrysler, 
Chatham, Ontario. 

1:00—A Five-Year Survey on Ohio Winter 
Bee Losses and the Value of In- 
sulating in Reducing Losses—Dr. W 
E. Dunham. 

“Black-Out” Elmer Carroll, editor, 
Michigan Beekeeper, Lansing 

Factors Leading to a Stable Honey 
Market—-Tom Shield, managing di- 
rector, The Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Cooperative, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Shall We Look Forward?—H. H. Root 

Legal Aspect of Beekeeping——Hon,. Colin 

P. Campbell, past president, Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association, Caledonia. 

This Business of Ours—G. G. Puett 
Hahira, Georgia. 

Trends in Selling Honey—-A. R. Ather- 
ton, Marcellus, Michigan 


¢ 
Rockland-Bergen (N. J.) 


Lansing 


Our association is looking forward 
to a bigger and better year for bee- 
keeping in 1941. We are trying to 
make more people in our locality 
better beekeepers, as our members 
have gained much by attending our 
monthly field meetings. 

Our association accomplished much 
in 1940. The Field Day and dinner 
held in October was a_ success. 
Representatives from surrounding 
associations were _ present. Men 
prominent in apiculture such as; 
Professor Rea, of Cornell University; 
Mr. Gould, New York state inspector; 
Mr. Holcombe, New Jersey state in- 
spector; Mr. Filmer, of New Jersey 
Experiment Station; Mr. Conners, 
president of New Jersey State Bee- 
keepers, and various county farm 
agents. Everyone present had a fine 
time judging by the comments. 

Rockland-Bergen beekeepers wish 
each and every beekeeper that 1941 
will be their best year they have had 
in apiculture. 

Frank Schwab, Sec. 
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Important Prize Winners at the 
Henderson Meeting (North Carolina) 
The Brain Teaser Quiz 

lst—O. A. King, 1203 Poindexter 
St., South Norfolk, Va. $1.00 worth 
of merchandise from the G. B. Lewis 
Co. 

2nd—Z. L. Lloyd, McCarthy St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 1 year subscription 
to “Gleanings in Bee Culture.” 

3rd—George M. Harris, Rt. 5. 
Henderson, N. C. Honey server. 
The Best Question Asked During the 
Meeting 

Ist—T. W. Lee, Middleburg, N. C. 
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$1.00 worth of merchandise from G. 
B. Lewis Co. 

2nd—J. L. O’Ferrell, Rt. 6. Greens- 
boro, N. C. 1 year subscription to 
‘American Bee Journal.” 

3rd—Z. L. Lloyd, McCarthy St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 1 year subscription 
io “American Bee Journal.” 


The Bee Counting Contest— 

Ist—Sam Hudson, Rt. 1, Ruffin, N. 
C. 2 quality queens from George 
Elmo Curtis. 

2nd—Edw. Moody, Rt. 3, Hender- 
son, N. C. Copy of “Starting Right 
with Bees” from A. I. Root Co. 

3rd—H. W. Weatherford, Vernon 
Hill, Va. 1 quality Curtis Italian 
queen. 

The Honey Show— 

Best light honey—Robert A. Blay- 
lock, Henderson, N. C. 1 year sub- 
scription to “Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture’ and honey server. 

Best display—George Elmo Curtis, 
Rt. 1, Graham, N. C. $1.00 worth of 
merchandise from the. A. I. Root Co. 


Best Sample Jar 
Sam Hudson, Ruffin, N. C. Honey 
server. 





The Party Travelling the Longest 
Distance to Attend the Meeting— 
Noble E. Ladd, 915 Pine St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Three-pound package of 
Italian bees with queen from the 
Alamance Bee Company, George Elmo 
Curtis, Mgr., Rt. 1, Graham, N. C. 


Prizes awarded to persons having 
their names drawn from the regis- 
tration list— 

Robert A. Fleming, Rt. 1, Middle- 
burg, N. C. 

1 year subscription to “American 
Bee Journal.” 

George M. Harris, Rt. 5, Henderson, 
N. C. 1 year subscription to “Bee- 
keepers Item” from the publishers in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Leonard Bender, Norlina, N. C. 1 
copy of “Starting Right with Bees” 
from the A. I. Root Co. 


¢ 
New Recipe Leaflet 


“Honey the Clock Around” is the 
title of a new. six-page leaflet 
featuring American Honey Institute 
recipes for breakfast, lunch, tea time, 
dinner, and the light evening snack. 
For a sample leaflet, with prices, 
write American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


* 
The Honey Publicity Program 


Since: a number of letters have 
come to the American Honey Insti- 
tute to inquire how the publicity fund 
is to be spent, perhaps the following 
tatement will clarify it. 

The entire fund to be raised for 
publicity, as well as the budget of the 
American Honey Institute, will be ad- 
ministered entirely by the Institute. 
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A sufficient amount will be allowed 
for carrying on the work of the Insti- 
tute, which will enable it to enlarge 
its program with allied food organi- 
zations, with schools and colleges and 
find new uses for honey. The balance 
will be appropriated for publicity in 
newspapers, magazines and over the 
radio. 

All publicity activities will be di 
rected towards honey, no brand of 
which will be mentioned. Every honey 
producer, regardless of his location, 
will benefit by this arrangement. 

A committee, composed of Lewis 
W. Parks, chairman, T. W. Burleson, 
John H. Paton and Walter F. Straub, 
have worked unselfishly to see that 
the entire industry derives the great- 
est possible benefit and have super- 
vised and aided in the _ publicity 
efforts, with which they are entirely 
familiar. 

The Institute has employed the 
nationally famous organization of 
Steve Hannagan and Associates; and 
Harriett M. Grace, after conferring 
with Mr. Hannagan and members of 
his organization to discuss the pro 
gram, believes she can assure the bee- 
keepers of America that these men 
will work unreservedly to promote the 
best interest of the honey industry 
and to achieve the objective, namely, 
greater consumption of honey. 

Harriett M. Grace, 
Director. 


* 
Virginia State Meeting, March 22 


W. A. Caldwell, president of the 
Virginia State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, has called the annual winter 
meeting for March 22, at Richmond. 
The date is later than usual, and 
Saturday is an unusual day for such 
a meeting; but this change is ex- 
pected to boost attendance. Mr. Cald- 
well advises that much of the program 
will be devoted to big plans for 
entertaining the Southern Beekeepers 
Federation at Lynchburg in October. 
He wants every beekeeper who can 
possibly attend to be present. The 
program will be announced in the 
March issue. The meeting will prob- 
ably be held at the John Marshall 
Hotel, from 10.00 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. 
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Delta Beekeepers, February 3 


The next regular meeting of the 
Delta Beekeepers Association will be 
held Monday evening, February 3, at 
the Y. M. C. A., Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, at 8 o’clock. There was no 
meeting in January. All members 
please be present and bring a friend. 

Claude C. Lee, 
Secretary 


S 


Bronx County Association, February 9 


There will be a meeting of the 
Bronx County (New York) Bee 


keepers Association Sunday after 
noon, February 9, at the home of the 
president, William Molitor, 1348 
Franklin Avenue, sronx, at 2:30. 
The speake1 for thi occasion will be 
the well known authority on bee 
venom, Dr. Bodog F. Beck, of New 
York City. His topl« will be “Honey 
and the Sting of the Bee in Medicine.” 
We anticipate an enjoyable meeting 
If you are visiting New York, do not 
fail to attend, All are welcome. 
Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 
¢ 
South Dakota Association 
Re-Organized 


Effort is being made to revive the 
South Dakota Beekeepers Association, 
which has not been active for eleven 
years. Ata meeting held recently in 
Brookings, the following officers were 
elected: A. G. Pastian, Brandon, 
president; M. W. Thompson, Toronto, 
vice-president; and F. J. Morgan, 
Junius, secretary-treasurer. At this 
meeting, bee legislation was dscussed. 
Your comments and $1.00 member 
ship are welcome. Write to any of 
the above officers for further meeting 
dates. Watch for announcements. 

A. G. Pastian, 
President 
° 
Long Island Officers Elected 


At the annual meeting of the 
Long Island (New York) Beekeepers 
Association, the following officers 
were elected: Albert F. Dieterich, 
president; Frank D. Brand, vice- 
president; and Ernest W. Graner, 
secretary-treasurer. In addition, an 
advisory board was appointed to work 
in conjunction with the officers in pre 
paring the activities for the associ 
ation for 1941. 

Ernest W. Graner, 
Secretary. 
+ 


Georgia Association 


The Georgia Beekeepers Associ- 
ation held a business meeting during 
Georgia Honey Show week, at At- 
lanta. At the meeting more progress 
was made in regard to new regu- 
lations of bees coming into Georgia 
than at any meeting since the associ- 
ation was formed in 1920. The 
organization is putting on a thirty 
minute radio program twice each 
month over station WSB. It will 
reach twenty-eight states, advertising 
bees and honey. 

The following officers were elected 
A. J. Reamy, Quitman, president; G 
G. Puett, Hahira, first vice-president ; 
P. V. Ryals, Clayton, econd — vice 
president; J. H. Norton, Rossville, 
third vice-president; A. V. Anderson, 
Pembroke, fourth vice-president; D 
J. Reems, Dairen, fifth vice-president; 
and C,. H. Herndon, DuPont, secre 


tary-treasurer. The association nomi 
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(CARNIOLANS EXCLUSIVELY) 


We breed only from the best imported queens 
we can buy, imported from Jan Strgar. 


DEMAND THE BEST 


Queens, each . ... $ .75 
3-lb. package .... « 3.15 
2-lb. package ..... 2.45 


Write for quantity prices. 


ALLEN’S APIARIES, AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 














BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“THE BEST IN THE WEST” 


THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 











Thousands of Rabbits and 


WA NTE other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 











Directly opposite beautiful 
Forest Park ... convenient 
transportation to all ports 
of greater St. Louis... Ac- 
commodations featuring 


luxurious comfort at rea- 
) sonable rates. Fine food. 


| CROWN COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
ROOMS WITH § 2? ° 
\\ PRIVATE BATH from 


KINGS HIGHWAY AT W. PINE 
— ) K BRYAN, MGR 



















American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. 
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nated a radio and publicity committee 
which is as follows: G. G, Puett, 
Hahira; A. J. Reamy, Quitman; and 
Alan Eby, Sylvester. 

C. H. Herndon, 


Secretary. 
¢ 
Honey Meadows Sweeps Wisconsin 
Fair 


Honey Meadows Bee Farm, Con- 
cord, Wisconsin, carried off sixteen 
prizes at the 1940 State Fair, This 
“farm” harboring only fifty-three 
colonies is operated by two girls, one 
a former Milwaukee librarian, and 
the other a former Jefferson school 
teacher, Elizabeth Heimerl and Mary 
Ek. Conover. 

Both girls have followed beekeep- 
ing as a hobby for a number of years. 
On a four acre tract near Concord, 
they not only produce honey, but de- 
vote space for home grown vegetables. 
They turn out beeswax candles as a 
sideline, 

H. C. Brunner, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


* 
Schenectady County (N. Y.) 


George Walthousen was again re- 
elected president of the association 
at the fall meeting at the Mariaville- 
Rynex Corners. Other officers—Wil- 
fred Mann, secretary; Henry Masse, 
treasurer; Robert Wood, vice-presi- 
dent. Directors—George Walthousen, 
Wilfred Mann, Robert Wood, Henry 
Masse and Edward Schrader. 

President Walthousen reported an 
invitation had been extended to the 
New York association to hold its an- 
nual meeting in the Schenectady 
area in 1941. Howard Rulison, Nich- 
olas Walsh and Clarence Johnson 
were named a committee to arrange 
for the state sessions. The invitation 
was accepted. 

Arthur W. Chadwick, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


¢ 
Utah Beekeepers Convention 


The Utah Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative, formerly the Utah Bee- 
keepers association, held one of their 
most successful and well attended 
conventions in history, December 14, 
at the Newhouse hotel in Salt Lake 
City. 

Discussion at the gathering center- 
ed around proposed legislation for 
renumeration to members of the 
organization for losses caused by 
arsenic poisoning in 1939. The 
arsenic, used in spraying beets, to- 
matoes, fruit trees and for grass- 
hopper bait, caused a 90 per cent 
loss in bees during that year, it was 
reported by A. W. Anderson, Salt 
Lake City, secretary of the Co- 
operative. 

It was pointed out that federal and 
state funds were used to spread the 
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poison, and that the bees were a 
great asset to the state’s farmers and 
orchard men through their pollen- 
ization of crops. Therefore, the bee- 
keepers pointed out, the state should 
reimburse them for losses caused by 
the pest-control programs, said Mr. 
Anderson. 

No definite amount to be sought 
as renumeration was decided upon at 
the meeting. However, a committee 
to seek the renumeration was ap- 
pointed, as follows: J. F. Wakefield, 
past president, of Provo; Edwin 
Howe, Pleasant Grove, and Lewis 
Christensen, Lehi. 

Members of the special committee 
on proposed legislation for remuner- 
ation are: Lester Walling, Salt Lake 
City, chairman; Leroy Taylor, Rand- 
lett, Utah; J. F. Wakefield, Provo; 
Reuben Rhees, Ogden, and O. L. 
Malmgren, Centerfield. 

Dr. Walstein H. Hendricks, bee 
inspector for the state department 
of agriculture, told the convention 
delegates of vast progress which 
has been made in controlling diseases 
affecting bees. 

New officers, elected at the close of 
the meeting, were as follows: Wilford 
Belliston, of Nephi, Utah, was named 
president to succeed Mr. Pledger. 
William L. Moran, of Salt Lake City, 
was elected secretary to succeed the 
retiring secretary, Mr. Anderson. 

The election of these two officers 
highlighted the meeting, they being 
the only two chosen. Each of the six 
Honey Producers’ Cooperative units 
in the state, however, will elect a 
member to the Board of Directors at 
a later date, it is announced. 

The 1941 convention will be held 
in November or December, in Ogden 
or Salt Lake City, the time and place 
to be announced later by Mr. Bellis- 
ton, newly elected president. 

Glen Perrins, 
Ogden, Utah. 
* 


Outagamie County (Wis.) 


Officers of the Outagamie County 
Beekeepers’ Association were re- 
elected in October. Cornelius Meyer, 
Appleton, president; Edward Has- 
singer, Jr., Greenville, secretary- 
treasurer; and Guy Sherman, Sey- 
mour, vice-president. The associ- 
ation seeks a county appropriation 
for disease control work. 

H. C. Brunner, 
Milwaukee, Wisconson. 


* 


BULLETIN ON HONEY 
PLANTS 


“Honey and Pollen Plants of the 
United States” is the title of a new 
bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The author is 
Everett Oertel of the Southern States 
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Laboratory. 

The bulletin contains 64 pages 
and gives lists of important honey 
and pollen plants by states and in- 
cludes a series of charts showing the 
blooming time of the plants in each 
area. 

This publication provides a valuable 
source of reference to one who is 
familiar with the sources of nectar. 
We feel that it would be much more 
useful if descriptions and illustrations 
of the important honey plants could 
be included to assist the novice in 
getting acquainted with the plants 
from which his honey comes. 

Dr. Oertel is well equipped for a 
task of this kind since he has made a 
study of the honey flora over an ex- 
tended period and has at hand a vast 
amount of material not readily avail- 
able. 

The publication can be secured by 
sending ten cents in coin to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and asking for Circular 
No. 554, U. S. D. A. It is well worth 
the trifling cost. 


¢ 
MARYLAND BULLETIN 


“The Production and Marketing of 
Honey in Maryland” is the title of a 
bulletin by R. F. Burdette and S. H. 
DeVault recently issued by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Park. The publication contains 33 
pages of elementary information of 
interest not only to the beginner for 
whom it is primarily intended but 
also to any beekeeper interested in 
that region. 

It is not a mere copy of other 
bulletins in the same fleld but gives 
specific information relating to honey 
production in Maryland. The aver- 
age production in pounds per colony 
in that state is shown to be rather low 
but the per colony return in dollars 
makes a favorable comparison with 
localities with heavier honeyflows. 

Those interested should address 
the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at College Park and ask 
for Bulletin 427. 
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THE BEST HONEY IN 
THE WORLD 


What is the finest honey, the swell- 
est, sweetest, tastiest honey, with 
which no other honey can compare? 
There is one indeed rated absolutely 
the best, compared to which all other 
honeys pale into insignificance. This 
honey is the summum bonum of all 
sweets, and queer as it sounds, is uni- 
versally agreed upon as the only one 
of its kind. 


Three guesses...is it a clover 
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IMPERIAL } 


ITALIAN QUEENS CAUCASIAN 


Combless Package Bees— Nuclei 


Hardy, prolific and great honey producers. Well reared and well fed, and 
well liked. Place your order early for prompt shipment. 


























2-lb. Package with queen ° ° ° . ° $1.98 
3-lb. Package with queen . . , R 2.49 
Untested queens , each .75 
2-lbs. bees, one comb and one queen introduced 2.85 
THE COFFEY APIARIES $3 WHITSETT, TEXAS 
4) 
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HONEY CROPS 


are not made by promises. It takes real quality packages and queens. We } 
have them. Order early before all the best dates are taken. \ 
‘\ 








2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. Queens y 
l- 25 $2.10 $2.70 $ .70 (? 
25-100 1.95 2.55 -65 J 
100-up 1.85 2.45 -60 ) 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. \ 
‘y) 
. 
J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. No.1, Montgomery, Ala. fe 
QD LPO LPOUDDV_MLPVDDPVDPVDLPD DPD DW YWLWLIWI'D 
MSHS es MMS IS NI LI LLL LLLLLLLLLLL LLLLLLLLLLLLS LS 
= YOUR WAX WORKED INTO UNEXCELLED 3 
Schmidt’ Economy Foundation 
= as low as 10c per pound in 100 pound lots. = 
= Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 
E Write for price list and shipping tags to 2 
2g OSCAR H. SCHMIDT, Route 4, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN = 
Ane sam smm sms ns mmm ns nike 
| 
I take this means to notify my customers that I lost my records when my home 
burned last September I have a partial list, made for me by my Postmaster, copied | 
from M. O. stubs and most of the addresses are incomplete. Any one interested in 
receiving my price list write me or send in your first order directly from this ad- 
vertisement. J. Lloyd St. Romain 
COMBLESS PACKAGES—1941 SPRING DELIVERY | 
2-lbs. bees and queen, $1.80. 3-lbs. bees and queen, $2.30 Queen alone 50c 


10% deposit to reserve shipping dat« 





Serv Quality No Disease—Live Delivery Guaranteed 


ST. ROMAIN S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES, -:- MOREAUVILLE, LA. 


(Former Post Office Address~ Hamburg, La. 














We are offering you our improved quality-bred 
Italian bees aa 

satished customers 
filled last spring when you ordered them? If not 


then place your order with us. We guarantee Golden West Apiaries Manteca, Calif. 
promptservice. Write for our booklet and prices | Member California Bee Breeders Association. 
FLOWERS BEE CO. JESUP, GA. 








Our improved, Quality-Bred 


Three-Band Italians [Have you tried Caucasians?) 


If not, why not? Caucasian Queens 75c each, 
10 or more, 65c each. Package Bees, 2-Ibs. 
with queen, $2.25 ea., 10 or more $2.00 ea. 
3-lbs., $2.60 ea., 10 or more $2.25 ea. 


queens; We have thousands of 
Did you get your orders 





























BERNELL’S 2-ibs. $2.00 


PACKAGE BEES | 3-lbs. 2.50 


AND Queens .60 


QUEENS © 


Three-Banded 
ITALIANS 


R. L. BERNELL 


R. 4, Box 270, New Orleans, La. 





Discount to 
Dealers 
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KOEHNEN’S 


PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


For Quality and Service write 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 
GLENN, CALIFORNIA 




















Orders Wanted 


2-Lb. Pkg. with Queen $2.00 
3-Lb. Pkg. with Queen 2.50 
Young Laying Queens .60 


High Quality 
Dependable Service 


J. F. McVAY, JACKSON, ALA. 
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Three pound packages 
of good 


: 3-Banded Italians 
Young ste Queen 


me «== «—= «== «<—, 
_—_ <<. <— «=» «<= «= «= «= 


3’ pounds of bees go in each 
3-pound package. Quick de- 
livery to all Northern points. 


My prices are guaranteed to 
please. Packages are right. 


Drop me a card for prices 


The North Texas Apiaries 
Box 12, Farmersville, Texas 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 














K) S 
: » QUALITY «| 
* ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS = 
Be Place your order where you get 

& QUALITY in the queen. 

R 2-Ib. pkg. with queen $2.00 

R 3-lb. pkg. with queen 2.45 

8 Untested Queens, each -65 

B.A. ANDERSON OPP, ALABAMA 
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honey, berry honey, orange blossom 
honey, maple honey, fireweed honey, 
or one of the other infinite varieties 
of honey that dot the landscape of 
America with hives? 

The Western Washington Fair 
seems to have proved this point con- 
clusively from the numerous fair 
visitors at the honey exhibition that 
is an annual highlight of this well- 
patronized show. It’s an agricultural 
education in itself, since opportunity 
for enlightenment is afforded the 
masses of greater practical value than 
a college course, particularly in honey 
husbandry. 

Leaders of the honey display and 
demonstration, moreover, have ar- 
rived at the best honey, and folks 
seem agreed as to their decision anent 
the best honey of all the many ex- 
cellent honeys produced in_ this 
America of ours,—a veritable honey 
of a country. 

Mrs. Arthur Green, of Graham, 
Washington, the superintendent of 
the honey division of the greatest 
show in the Pacific Northwest, and 
H. J. Horst, well-known honeyman of 
Centralia, Washington, who is a 
veteran exhibitor at the Puyallup 
parade of honey specimens each year, 
believe they have the right answer 
to the question constantly asked 
“Which Honey Tastes the Best?” 

Of course, the honey that tastes 
the best is undoubtedly the best 
honey, from the personal point of 
view. And they have observed from 
numerous contacts of persons viewing 
the entensive honey exhibits that the 
honey tasted in childhood is ever the 
best. Nothing can come up to it. 
These experts realize that no matter 
how many flavors you taste in later 
life, the honey you always admire and 
remember is the one you tasted when 
you were little. 

Folks at the West Washington Fair 
ever seek to match the splendor of 
that remembered taste, the glory of 
the honey consumed in happy child- 
hood days—but it is a will o’ the 
wisp, ever elusive, the most wayward 
of flavors. Folks getting on in years 
never quite catch up with that re- 
membered taste that lingers in their 
memory and with which no other 
honey can vie. Indeed, if someone 
could bottle and label “The Honey 
of Your Childhood” what a fortune 
he could make. 

People have motored to Western 
Washington, or the Puget Sound 
country, and its Fair at the end of 
summer from all parts of the United 
States, and sometimes they say the 
honey is swell, of course, “‘but it ain’t 
as good as that buckwheat honey | 
had as a kid back home.” 

There is always a pleasant smile, 
but the wise exhibitors never argue 
with them. For that taste of child- 
hood is hard to beat. And folks dream 
their whole life Jong of their first 
honey, which is the finest tribute 
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that can be paid to honey as a whole. 
Truth to tell, isn’t it -our idea of the 
best honey in the world? 
C. M. Litteljohn, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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THE HONEY BOY 


(Continued from page 59) 

The facial and physical expression 
of the sugar-saturated American 
children, the greatest candy eaters in 
the world, is typical and pitiful to be- 
hold. They are pale, weak, flabby 
and indolent; they suffer from indi- 
gestion, heartburn, belching and their 
teeth decay early. Enlarged tonsils, 
adenoids, bronchitis, asthma, eczema, 
urticaria, chorea, rheumatism and 
many other ailments can be often 
attributed to excessive use of candy 
and cakes. Dr. Kerley, the eminent 
pediatrist, states that he often cured 
obstinate ailments without medication 
by simply excluding from the ailing 
children’s diet the harmful substances 
which candies and cakes contain. A 
non-observance of the rules resulted, 
invariably, in a relapse of their 
former maladies. 

If we also consider that cheap 
candies often contain other toxic 
substances, like sulphates, lead, 
arsenic, large amounts of benzoat« 
of soda and anilin dyes to lend them 
color and flavor, the immense harm 
which candies produce is easily ex 
plained. Many vegetables and fruits 
contain a large amount of sugar, so 
does milk, besides, parents should 
know that bread and cereals “‘manu 
facture” sugar in the organism 
Honey, fruits, figs, dates, raisins, etc., 
contain natural or assimilable sugars 
and should be advocated by parents 
and teachers. 

Honey should be consumed _ in 
small quantities and often. 

“Too much is always bad, old proverbs 


call 
Even too much honey nothing else but 
gall.” 
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MANAGING BEES IN A 
HOUSE APIARY 


(Continued from page 62) 
easier to work in the shadow than it 
the sun. Since the extracting room 
near the bees, it takes little time t 
remove the honey to the proper place 

In our house apiary it is not nec 
essary to pack the bees for winter ex 
cept on top. We put an ordinary 
super on top of each colony with a 
rack directly over the frames. Ove! 


this rack we put a burlap sack with 
planer shavings about four inches 


deep. This serves to retain the heat 
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of the bees during the winter, and it 
is not removed until settled warmer 
weather is at hand. An ordinary top 
board is all that covers the hive. This 
top packing remains perfectly dry 
until brood rearing begins, sometimes 
before the end of the winter. 

When brood rearing is under way 
a surprising amount of water accumu- 
lates on the top board. To dispel it 
I put wood splints between the hive 
and the board. Even at the beginning 
of May I sometimes find the top board 
wet. No wonder bee journals advise 
top ventilation. From this, I judge 
that top packing with no top venti- 
lation is probably worse than no pack- 
ing. 

Those windows on the upper room 
are the windows of a private store 
room for bee supplies and to give 
light for work. Should you ever get 
time to visit St. Meinrad, I will show 
you the interior of this house. 





St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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HONEY AND ALMOND 
SAUCE 


(Continued from page 58) 
1 cup whipping cream 
6 tablespoons strained honey 
1 egg, beaten until thick and light 
loasted almonds, chopped 
1. Whip cream and honey to- 
gether until stiff enough to hold its 
shape. 
Serve on steamed 
Sprinkle with 


2. Fold in egg. 
Chocolate Pudding. 
toasted almonds. 
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AN AMATEUR 
BEEKEEPER 


I am going to twist the old saw 
around to suit my case, “‘There is a 
guardian angel that 
drunks and beekeepers.’ 
How or why I became interested in 
bees I cannot say, but it probably was 
the cumulative result of advertising 
or some article on bees that I read. 


I also found that one of the other 
fellows in our organization had had 
some experience with bees, so I talked 
with him (this was early last spring). 
The results were that I was invited 
out to his place one Saturday after- 
noon as he was going to inspect his 
bees to see how they came through 
the winter and if they had started 
brood. 

This was very interesting to me 
ind I found that some people have 


after 


’ 


looks 
amateur 
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© QUALITY 
@ QUANTITY 


W H Y ? @ EXPERIENCE 


We believe experience to be a good teacher. With twenty years’ experience 
in queen rearing and package shipping, with 6,000 nuceli and 3,000 colonies to 
tdraw from, we are prepared to give you quality bred queens and bees. 


Can furnish—Light or Dark Italian Queens and Bees. 


We furnish health certificate with all shipments, prompt shipment, full weight 
packages, and young queens, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


PRICES — 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.00 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.65 Mated queen, 60c 


(write for quantity discount 
ESTILL, S. C. 


, 


We are prepared to 
render better service 
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| THE IDEAL APIARIES ~— « 








KELLEY, The Beeman 


~ ~, 


Early Order 


DISCOUNTS 


Our costs on lumber, wax, etc. have advanced 
sharply. 


pt 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 





Better order your equipment early this year. 


1941 catalogues will be ready early in February. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES 











THREE-BAND DISEASE 


ITALIANS B é E S RESISTANT 


In addition to my past fine strain of three-band Italians, 
Iam breeding in separate isolated yards, a strain from 
daughters of Disease Resistant Stock that I obtained from 


Iowa. 





1 t l to 'G tod lf 100 
2-lb package with tested $2.15 205 $1.95 $1.85 
3-Ib. packages with untested queen $2.75 $2.65 $2.55 $2.50 


Full weight packages —Shipped on time— Satisfaction guaranteed 


STRACENER APIARIES + PRAIRIEVILLE, LA. 
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ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 


‘g._| BEES and Young Laying QUEENS 


2 Pound Package $1.85 express collect. 


3 Pound Package $2.35 express collect. 


olin at No Charge For Booking Orders. 
UNION, MISS. 











BOND APIARIES HE 
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> 7x a few stands of bees in their back 
’° ~ yards so I decided to try a stand or oH RIFTY BEES 
Swarms of Bees two in my back yard. The name of 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS Mr. Stepp, our loeal bee inspector for COMBLESS PACKAGES and QUEENS 
zs . é the eastern part of the state, was THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
For early spring shipment. given me as a possible source from THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to please. 
We will be prepared to give which I could secure some bees. It W J FOREHAND & SONS Fort Deposit, Ala: 
usual prompt service. happened that he was willing to seal care Seanfen Stance £008 wae 
Circular and prices will be me two stands. He built them up 
ready middle o February. If into strong colonies and I got them 
not on our mailing list send about the first of May. 
us your name. It was very hard to keep from BEE SUPPLIES 
getting into them every few days 
CITRONELLE BEE CO. to see what they were doing. On 





A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


C J.T. HAERTEL = CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 2 June 1st I went on a two-weeks’ 
6) ce 
MANUFACTURERS 2 JOBBERS 


» vacation. I was afraid they might 
Southern Poultry & Small Stock swarm while I was gone so I bought 


Tue Veute Pemnlendies Goals an empty hive and sure enough they 
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Sencha: did, but Mr. Stepp came over and 
Me and Pa in Florida. put them in the hive for me. 
Me and Pa's Florida Farm. This one proved to bea very weak )) QUALITY THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
Witesesn cents ench. Ghalee tac far swarm. I had read about getting BEES and QUEENS 
a cents. Also  fifty-cent ‘“‘Booster Bees,’’ so the last of June 
editions. an . a eee an ‘ 
CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS, Orlando, Florida . —— ee ie r pr toni r 2-Ib. pkg. with queen . $1.90 
Pri avencencencang in & few days anc illec em fu 3-Ib. pkg. with queen . 2.45 
* of sugar syrup, took out some brood Chosene 60 
' Htalian Bees and Queens ' foundation sections and put the pack- _— ae owe , 
| ' age of bees in the hive. They went Special Dein on all 
ae 5 {to work immediately. orders for bees to be ship- 
alifornia Bee Breeders Association. 4 i tan > “ a — . 
j Cita tusiedten Stedisen, i The last of July I took off three ped before April 10th. | 
: supers of extracting frames. (I use DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
} Carl Larsen, P.O. Box 404, Colusa, Calif. § = the 10-frame standard hive). I should . i 
FD) DO D D «OS have taken off more but I was afraid Book Your Orders Now 
there might not be a fall flow and I W. 0. GIBBS, Willacoochee, Ga. 











2 would have to feed the bees all 
Italian Bees and Queens} “eu. "xc. 


winter. made me about 90 


- our full seen packages - young pas pounds of clover honey. 
and queens and we are positive that you wi e -_— oe Tare . 
satished. We ship com or combless packages In July it was very di 7 and hot, but 


with either loose or caged queens. the early part of August rains set in 
2-lb. Packages with queen . $2.00 and we had a very good fall flow. On 


3-lb. Packages with queen . $2.50 P . 
Se » ) ? y . ‘ c 
We guarantee safe arrival and no disease. Septe mber 21 ’ Mr. Stepp and I took 


c 3 off nearly 250 Ibs. and left plenty 
MAVESK BEE FANN % HAMBURG, LA for the bees for winter. In June and 


July I took off several sections of 
America's Biggest HEALTH honey, for our own table use before 


we extracted in July. I am sure that 


—_—$_=_—_—=_$_=—=_=zx_=—=~Res$=—e__ 
- E ST & RECREATION I have over 350 lbs. of honey from MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


my bees. Most of it was taken from . - Shows theWay to Success 
Value the two original stands. The small Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
produced two full supers and were year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 
working in the third. AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
FAR FROM BEING EXPENSIVE in my favor: First, this has been 
one of the best seasons locally for 





Disease Resisting 
ITALIANS 


For over 15 years good honev gatherers. 
Let me tell you more about this strain. 


R. D. JENKINS, San Benito, Texas 
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stand, into which I introduced bees, - ae eek ae 
iS = al Dept. Warrenton, Mi 

MISSOURI I cannot take much credit from my — A 

FAR MORE TO OFFER BUT own efforts. There were many things 








Opportunities galore for 


tales Ganiene culeeans honey in several years; Second, I live 
of all sports and recreations. near the edge of town where there 
Curative mineral waters, are alfalfa fields, lots of sweet clover e 


es ae for — and a large creek within half a mile 
nfermoa m OF reservation . omen. © 
- of my place. Third, I have had ex- 


AMERICA'S MOST cellent counsel and assistance from @ Yes ood results 
MODERN RESORT Mr. Stepp and Mr. Parks. , § . 


’ 
I have learned a great deal about that Ss what you 
bees the past season and know there . 
aa TT: HOTEL is still much more to learn. I know want. A card will 
I shall get a lot of pleasure and diver- bring descriptive 


sion in the new hobby. 





ote - . 3 It may be of interest to some to circul 

x “ . ar. 

4 Italian Strain BEES & QUEENS * know that I have spent about $31.00 

Service and Quality Guaranteed. = for supplies. The local price of 

4 Package an ah aah ae honey is about 10¢ a pound—on this B. J. BORDELON 

pa tances. 08 as -75 5S basis my bees have paid for every- 

oe r . . 

$ a enrol mg ¢ thing the first year. Moreauville, La. 

oo Shipping point, Epes, Alabama. 4 T. H. Hahn, 

X LITTLE BROS., Sumterville, Ala. a Topeka, Kansas. PEK -« §§ 
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Mountain Gray 


CAUCASIAN 
Package Bees & Queens 


Our sales of bees and queens in 1940 was 
the largest in any season. For honey gather- 
ing Caucasians are dependable, and for gen- 
tleness unexcelled, enough said. Be on time 
order now for April and May shipments. 
Prices: Untested Queens 75c each. 2-lb. pkg. 
bees with queen. $2.25 each. 3-lb. pkg. bees 
with queen, $3.00 each. No disease. Service 
and bees warranted to please. 


BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 








HONEY 


SELECT LOTS 


COMB & EXTRACTED 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


A. |. ROOT CO. of Chicago 


224 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 











Southern Mississippi 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Package bees and queens reared on nat- 
ural honeyflow. Real 3-Banded Italians- 
Our service for 1940 waa 100% —All 
orders shipped on time—No delay— Satis- 
faction guaranteed—Fast service— Young 
baby bees — Light weight cages — Over 
weight packages— Regularly inspected — 
No disease. 


Now booking orders without deposits 


Write for prices. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 


LUCEDALE, Miss. 


for Spring delivery. 
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Write at once 
for New Price List on 


Italian Package Bees & Queens 


AL WINN 


Route 2 Box 161 Petaluma, Calif. 
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If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample !5c; 12 months, $1.50 


oo 
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AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B 


arrenton, Mo 








FRANKLIN’S 


“FROM THE DEEP SOUTH” 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


2-Lb. Pkg. with Quecn $2.00 
3-Lb. Pkg. with Queen : 2.50 
Queens, each . .60 


Discount to Dealers.. 
5. D. Franklin, 2815 Comus Court, New Orleans, La- 
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New 1941 Catalos Now Ready! 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Honey Extractors, 
volume requirement. 


Capping Melters, Storage Tanks, 
all equipment for handling honey. 


Big Honey Production using our equipment show hired help extracting 
costs at less than 10c per 100 pounds. This is a factor to consider with low 
price honey. 


A complete line of supplies for beekeepers is offered. 


| A. G. Woodman Co., + 


10 different sizes, styles and capacities, to mect any 


Strainers. Wax Presses, Uncappers and 


Ask for a catalog. 








FOULBROOD RESISTANT QUEENS 


CAUCASIANS *t- ITALIANS 
For years we have been filling orders on time. If you have foulbrood 
try some of our Resistant Stock. One customer wrote he was going to 
requeen all of his 3000 colonies this year from this kind. 
Early March Queens $1.00 each. April Queens 60 cents each. 2-lb. 
package $2.95 each. 


package bees with queen $2.25 each; 3-lb. 
Paying 30 cents a pound for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens, 
ship wax direct to Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois and write us about 


it. We do lots of trading what have you? 
lar FREE. Truckers Headquarters Rio 
Highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, R. 1, Box 70,"MERCEDES, TEXAS 


HONEY WANTED. 
Grand Valley, on 


Circu- 
Progresso 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SS SS SS SS SS SS om 6 














Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years 1:52 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada 








FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 
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SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


were rr rrr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrery 


The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
$1.60 


In U.S.A. 











Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. 
American Bee Journal—1i Year 














| PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS | 


: 
. 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Three-Banded Leather Colored Italians. 


ONE CUSTOMER WRITES 
“lL am pleased to say that your bees are far superior to the others received this spring. Your 
bees are darker but are gentle and easy to handle. It seems to me they are more hardy in our 
cold climate and build up earlier with far less supersedure.”’ 


You too, can get good results from our packages. 


Two pound packages with queens each $2.00 
Three pound packages with queens each 2.50 
Select Untested Queens each -70 


Write for prices on lots from 10 to 1 ,000 packages. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, WINNSBORO, LA. 


J. J. SCOTT, Proprietor ROUTE 1 


ee 
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Package Bees & Queens for 1941 


1941 already promises to eclipse 1940 in demand for our bees. 
Last year proved conclusively that SERVICE is a PLUS factor to 
be reckoned with in figuring your costs. Perhaps you were smart 
enough not to let price be the first consideration. 


Larger volume, and the excellent condition of our bees this year 
enable us to quote lower prices; in fact the lowest we have ever 
quoted, but the QUALITY and SERVICE will be our usual High 
Standard “Magnolia State” Strain Italians. 


PRICES: Packages with Select Young Queens: 








Two Pound Three Pound 
1- 25, $2.10 ie Th, 8 $2.75 
26-100, $1.95 a6-008, ...... ; $2.55 
101-500, $1.80 101-500, en 
Larger packages, or greater quantities, write for prices. 
Queenless packages deduct prices of queens listed below. Queens: Select Untested 
1-25, 65c each. 26-100, 60c each. 100-500, 55c¢ each. Disease Resistant Stock. 


Limited supply after May lst. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S. “2 


Carniolans are leading in honey 
CARNI LA € production, in gentleness, and 
build up early in the spring. 
INCLUDE CARNIOLANS in your plans for 1941. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, TORRAS, LOUISIANA 
PTTL TLL S MLL ® LLL LIL LLLLLLL © LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL SLL Lh LLL 
Over weight, no drones, young Italian bees, queens of Best Quality and prompt service on 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Actual tests have been given them the past sixteen years producing honey, in 
different parts of Florida, from Pensacola to Lake Okeechobee. 

In the famous Tupelo Section of that state the flow lasts only two weeks (and 
some years less). Enormous colonies must be had to get a paying crop of tupelo 
honey. Mothers of these same queens have been showing a nice profit there for 
many years. Possibly no record breaking crops but I know you would say good 
if you knew the conditions there. 

This has taught me a lot about good Queens and how to produce them. I 
have something good to offer you, both in package bees and queens. 

PRICES WILL BE QUOTED ON REQUEST. 
N- FOREHAND e"s FLORALA, ALABAMA 
TTS SLU LULL LULU PULL PLL PLU PPL 


It’s Our Business to Supply Bees for Your Business 


We devote our entire efforts toward the breeding of THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS for shipment to Northern Beekeepers. “The most honey per 
colony” is what counts. This is our first consideration. We say, “We know 
our business!” 
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We give you— Prompt Service, Live Delivery, Overweight Packages, No 
Disease, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW, RESERVING YOUR SHIPPING DATE 
Prices—April 1, to June 1, 1941 


1-9 10-49 50 and over 
2-lb. Package with Queen $2.20 $2.05 $1.90 
3-lb. Package with Queen 2.85 2.65 2.45 
4-lb. package with Queen 3.50 3.25 3.00 
Queen each (Postpaid) .65 .60 .55 


For queenless package subtract price of Queen 
Payable in U. S. Funds 


QUALITY HO L DE rd SERVICE 


SATISFACTION APIARIES, INC. DEPENDABILITY 
In the mild climate of the deep south 
65 St. Francis St.—P. O. BOX 1101 MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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FEBRUARY 


—HELLO FOLKS! 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


We are large, yellow bees; the best of honey 
producers: and so gentle that it is a real plea- 
sure to work with us. We are not nervous, 
and best of all do not swarm until the hive is 
well filled and we fill it, too. 


Queens are large, uniform, prolific, and not 
subject to supersedure. 


Why fight all summer when it isn't necessasy? 
We take the sting out of beekeeping 


Write for descriptive price list and state re- 
quirements. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, Louisiana 


The home of REAL QUALITY GOLDENS. 


CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Very gentle, very prolific, hardy, northern 
bred. Some wonderful production records in 
U.S. “and Canada. Free paper. Packages and 
a season. Ask for prices and early order 

iscounts. Located nearer eastern states and 
southern Canada. Less transportation charges. 


ALBERT G. HANN .:. GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 

































‘ BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS $ 


-\ Write for description new models. Nine 

‘ sizes—Power Hoes at $79.50 to , 
heavy duty Hi-Wheels pulling , 
10” and 12” plows. Equip- *% 
ment for cultivating, seed- 





ing, plowing, spray- 
a ing, mowing, snow re- 
ba moval, etc. Time Pay- Gage ex 
Sy ment Plan. BOLENS, 9mae 

* 2145 Park St., Port 
Washington, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Nothing But The Best 
Bright Yellow and Three-Band 


QUEENS, 50c each 


1-lb. Bees with Young Queen . $1.25 

2-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen 1.75 

3-lbs. Bees with Young Queen 2.25 
Discount 10 or more packages. 


Send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 




















Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 

ee e 
nustralasian Beekeeper’ 
pm me: Enguire es am ae oor 
r interna ™ 
for 58 ties your Post Office 
Wette now to The P. O. Box 20, 
est Maitiand, New South Wales, Australia. 
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| PURE ITALIAN BEES | 


oe If you are in the market 
for package bees in 1941, and 
want the best for your money, 
then you owe it to yourself to try 
our Pure Italian Bees. One single 
package will convince you this fall 
that youshould have bought more. 


2-Lbs. Bees & Young Laying Queen $1.98 


Extra Queens, each .60 
10% discount to dealers. 


i J. P. CORONA, P. 0. Box 124, Kenner, La- i 
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1941 





Italian Bees and Queens 


Also Caucasian Queens for 1941 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW. 
Write for prices. 


R. E. LaBARRE, Box 172 
Shasta County, COTTONWOOD, CALIF. 











Choice of Louisiana 


Fresh from our yards, Bright, Three 
Banded Italian 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Write(for low prices on spring delivery. 
Central Louisiana Apiaries, Marksville, La- 
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FRONTIER 


and 
Bees 


established 


Honey 


Th 1920 












Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 24-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving “America West of 100°,” 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE LIFE. 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid. Circulating “From Coast 
to Coast.” Sample Copy Free. 


Ralph Benton, Editor 


RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 








QUALITY PACKAGE BEES 


No one can beat our Prices 


Quality Considered 
J. E. WING & SONS 


Cottonwood, California 














Ghe 
GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADORESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 











to be had. About 75% baby bees, 


25% teachers. 
: A good Italian queen raised right. 
4 We try to make you money. 
> The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 








The BEST PACKAGE - 
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Ea GASPARD’S QUALITY » 


Golden and Three-Banded Italian Queens and Package Bees for Spring 1941 delivery. Over 
20 years’ experience which assure you of prompt and efficient service, book your order now 
and reserve shipping date. 10% will book your order balance at shipping time. 

_ PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
(Combless Packages with Queens) 


2-lb. package with queen $2.00 each 
3-lb. package with queen 2.50 each 
4-lb. package with queen $3.00 each 
(Comb Packages with Queens) 
2-lb. package with queen and one extra frame of brood $2.25 each 
3-lb. package with queen and one extra frame of brood 2.75 each 
4-lb. package with 1een and one extra frame of brood $3.25 each 
25 to 49 packages 10% discount, 50 or more 15% discount. 


Address — J. L. GASPARD ss HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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OLD BEE BOOKS 


A year ago the American Bee Journal offered 
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some copies of old bee books which 
we had accumulated through combining of the late C. P. Dadant Bee Lib 
with that at the American Bee Journal office 


rary together 


The demand was so great that our Mr. M. G. Dadant has since made an endeavor 
to collect from old book stores and other sources all of the old bee book 
could find at reasonable prices. We offer these 
All prices postpaid 


which he 
as follows: “First come, first served.’’ 


Send All Orders to American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





Benton, F. ‘The Honeybee” 1899, 6mo 


paper 118 pg .75 
Burroughs, Jno ‘Birds and Bees” 1889, 12mo. boards, 90 pg. 50 
Cheshire, F. R. “Bees & Beekeeping’—Vol. 1 &8vo cloth 330 pe. 1886 $3.00 
Comstock, A. B “How to Keep Bees” 8vo cloth 225 pg. 1907 1.00 
Comstock, A. B Same, 1918, 1920 editions, each 1.00 
Cook, A. J. “Beekeepers’ Guide” 8 vo cloth 300 pg. 1878 1.50 
Cook, A. J Same 1880, 1884, 1894, each 1.50 
Dadant, C. P “First Lessons in Beekeeping” 8vo cl. 190 pg. 1931 50 
Dadant, C. P. “Dadant System of Beekeeping” 8vo cl. 120 pe 1932 50 
Dadant, C. P. Same, French, Italian, each .50 
Dadant, M. G. “Outapiaries” 8v cloth 120 pg. 1919 50 
Doolittle, G. M “Scientific Queen Rearing” 8vo paper 110 pe. 1915 25 
Edwardes, T. “Lore of the Honeybee, 1911, 12mo cl. 192 pg 1.00 
Hawkins, K “Beekeeping in the South” 8vo cl. 115 pg. 1920 10 
Huber, F. Natural History of the Honeybee” 1841, cl. 8vo 335 pg. 2.00 
Huber, F. Natural History of the Honeybee” &vo cl. 1926 1.50 
King, N. A. & H. A Beekeepers’ Text Book” 12mo paper, 140 pg. 1871 0 
Langstroth, L. L Hive & the Honeybee” 8vo cl. 400 pg. 1860 1.00 
Langstroth, L. L Same, 1862, 1863, 1865, 1902 17 sae ctm ee a 1.00 
Langstroth, L. L Same, Italian, Polish, French 1.00 
Lockhart, J. G. “Bee Hunting’ 12 mo, paper 70 pg. 1908 0 
Lyon, D. Everett How to Keep Bees for Profit 8 vo cl, 310 pe. 1927 1.00 
Maeterlinck, M Life of the Bee’ 8 vo cl. 400 pg. 1901 1.00 
Maeterlinck, M Same, 1903, 1906,°1915, each 1.00 
Miller, C. ¢ “A Year Among the Bees’’ 12mo cl. 100 pg 3.00 
Miller, C. ¢ Thousand Answer to Beekeeping Questions” 1.00 
Morley, M The Honey Makers” 1899, vo cl. 420 pg 2.50 
Nutt, Tho Management of Bees” 8vo cl. 270 pg. 1835 2.00 
Nutt, Tho same 1848 = 2.00 
Pellett, F. ¢ American Honey Plants’ 6 mo cl. 300 pg. 1920 1.50 
Pellett, F. C ‘History Am, Beekeeping” 6mo cl. 250 pg. 1938 1.75 
Pellett, F. ¢ Practical Queen Rearing” 8vo cl. 110 pg. 1918 50 
Potter T. C “Queenie” 8vo cl. 82 pg. 1911 1.00 
Root, L. C “Quinby’s New Beekeeping 8 vo cl. 270 pg. 1881 1.00 
Root, L. C Same, 1897, 1901, 1909, 1918, each 1.00 
Root, A. I. & E. R ABC & XYZ Bee Culture, 6mo cl. 425 py. 1891 1.25 
Root, A. I. & E. R Same, 1905, 1910, each 1.26 
Root, A. I. & E. R. Same, French, loose back 50 
Ribeaucourt, C “Manual Beekeeping” 1879, 12mo cl. 108 pg. 1.00 
Storke, E. G Garden, Poultry, Bee 1859, 8 vo cl. 170 pg 1.00 
Smith, E. (¢ Hive Bee in Hawaii’ 1918, 6mo paper 36 pg o5 
Simon, M. J Gouverment des Abeilles, 1758, 12mo Lea. 400 pg. 

French 3.00 
Surface, H. A Beekeeping in Pennsylvania” 1912 6mo paper 70 pg on 
Watson, L. R Controlled Mating Queenbee 6mo paper, 150 pg. 1917 50 
Wilder, J. J ystem of Bee Culture’”’ 6 mo paper, 100 pg. 1927 0 
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GENUINE ITALIAN 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


On The Same Old Basis — QUALITY — SERVICE — SATISFACTION 


2-lbs. Bees, one Standard comb with Queen 
2-Ilbs. Bees, one Modified Dadant comb with anaren 
2-lbs. Bees with Queen [combless | ‘. 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


$2.25 


Box 33 ss MOREAUVILLE, LA. 





FEBRUARY 











2.45 Additional pound of nese orcomb §$ .50 
1.85 Queens, each ; -50 
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" WERE YOU SATISFIED : 


CHA NN 


a the packages and queens you purchased last season? Was } 
the service as good as you have a right to expect. IF NOT, write iS 


WEAVER APIARIES 


ITALIANS 
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HOTELS GIVE 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


37 OF THEM ALL NAMED “GILBERT” 


THERE'S A COMFORTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


OMEN 


IN EACH OF THESE 36 CITIES 
Hotels located in resort cities slightly higher rates 
during season...Special rates made to families. 
IN OTHER STATES 


IN FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 


“DeSoto” “Gilbert” 


St. Augustine 


“Gilbert-Plazo™ 


Daytona Beach 
Kissimmee 


*Gilbert-Arcode” 


Tampo 

St. Petersburg 
West Palm Beach 
Bradenton 
Pensacola 
Gainesville 

Ft. Lauderdale 


"Gilbert-Maryland’ 


Sanford 
Lakeland 


"Gilbert-Washburn” 


Key West 


"“Gilbert-Jefferson” 


Tallahassee 
Palatko 


Norfolk, Va. 
Christiansburg, Va. 


“Gilbert's Virginio Inn” 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
French Lick, Ind. 
Washington, D.C 
Chattanodga, Tann. 


“Gilbert Ellis” 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Gilbert- Stratford” 


Birmingham, Al». 
Mobile, Ala. 


"Gilbert St. Andrew” 


Atlanta, Go 
Athens, Go 
Augusta, Go 
Bainbridge. Ga 
Savannah, Ga 
Douglas, Go 
Waycross, Ga 
Louisville, Ky 
Baltimore, Md 


“Altamont” 


Utica NY 
Taylorsville, 
N.C 








) Better Bred Queens | 





NAVASOTA, TEXAS c 
CAUCASIANS S| 
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Three-Banded Italians 


Who will win the war? What will civilization 
be like when it is over? Will democracy stand? 
These are important questions, hard to answer. | 


>> SF 


>)» 


\ 
We cannot answer them, but we do know our ») 
bees and queens have pleased thousands through- ( 
out the United States and Canada. Let us send 
you our circular and price list. Be among our A 
many satisfied customers. { 

‘( 
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CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 
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Are You Losing Beeswax ? 


We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for 
beekeepers. Our steam wax presses get every avail- 
able ounce of wax out of this material. 

If you are rendering your own or having this 
work done elsewhere, give us a chance to show you 
what we can do. We specialize on SLUMGUM 
from presses that are not operated under water. We 
often get from 10 to go per cent wax from such 


material. 
SEND FOR TERMS. 
Ship Us Your Beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS :: HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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When Writing the Advertisers, Please Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our February Crop and Market Page we asked re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. How is honey selling? 
2. Are jobbing and wholesale prices showing any 
stiffening? 


3. How much honey left in your vicinty? 
4. Will it all move before the new crop? 


5. Do you anticipate higher prices for honey? 
Honey Selling 


In most sections honey is selling from fair to good with 
probably best sales in the Central West and Southeast. 
Much lower sales apparently in the eastern sections and 
retail sales have been moderately slow in the far West 
with only fair sales in Canada, particularly in the prairie 
provinces. 


Are Jobbing Prices Up? 


Practically in all instances, the reporters stated that 
there were no changes in jobbing prices, although one 
or two gave slight tendencies to stiffening. However, in 
the Canadian provinces, the opposite was the case in- 
asmuch as importations from the United States are now 
forbidden and the prices of Canadian honey in a jobbing 
way automatically went up to meet the shortage of sup- 
ply. 


Honey Left On Hand 


The amount of honey left throughout the country is 
not sufficient to cause any worry as to its eventual dis- 
posal. New England and the eastern states report from 
15 to 25 per cent of the honey still on hand whereas the 
southeastern states almost unanimously state that honey 
is already cleaning up well, there being only from 5 to 10 
per cent left. Some of the largest producers in Georgia 
and Florida find themselves almost out of honey at this 
date and awaiting the new crop. Similarly throughout 
the balance of the South, the amount of honey left on 
hand is very small comparatively. 

In the central states extending from Pennsylvania east, 
the amount on hand will run about 20 per cent with some 
of these states like Iowa showing only 5 to 10 per cent 
still left and Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
about 10 per cent. The Black Hill section of South 
Dakota shows quite a heavy amount. 

Probably Colorado and Idaho report the largest per- 
centage of honey on hand, about 40 per cent of the honey 
still held. However, in most of these cases, it is held in 
strong hands, and we have one or two reporters stating 
that they expect to get a price of 6 cents per pound 
f. o. b. their station before the present selling season is 
over. 

Whereas California a month ago reported quite a con 

iderable amount of honey on hand, this has now dropped 


down considerably and there are extremely small amounts 
of white, most of the honey still on hand being of the 
amber grades. 

In the Canadian provinces, as would be anticipated, the 
honey volume is getting short, not only due to a fair de- 
mand, but also due to exportation to the British Isles with- 
out the competition of United 


restrictions. 


importations from the 


States, on account of the government 


Will All Honey Move? 


Ninety per cent of our reporters stated that all the 
honey in their section would move before the new crop 
In fact this statement 
surprising. 


season. Was so universal as to be 
Utah, and 
Idaho as well as being the case with a few individual re- 
porters, the statement was made that the honey would 
move if the beekeeper got his price. Otherwise he would 
hold it for the new crop year and for a better price which 
he anticipates later on. 


Some sections such as Colorado, 


Will Higher Prices Prevail? 


Here we have a considerable variation in opinion. 
Most beekeepers state higher prices have not as yet pre- 
vailed and that most of the honey is now out of the hands 
of the producers so that there is no possibility for the 
present crop. In many cases, also, they do not anticipate 
that what honey is still left on hand will command a 
better price before the new crop is available. 

However, there was a large preponderance of re- 
porters who stated they anticipated advance in honey 
prices along with the advance in everything else, but this 
would probably not affect the present crop but would be 
effective on the 1941 crop. 


Summary 


In going over the reports one thing struck the write: 
very forcibly and that was that in the sections where most 
of the honey is sold direct from the producer to the 
grocer or to a small size packer and then to the consumer, 
there does not seem to have been the disruption of the 
market that there has been where honey went in large 
quantities through packers. In other words, it does look 
like reports coming in earlier have some foundation in 
truth; and that is that the disorganization of our market 
has been caused probably in part by the extremely com- 
petitive and sometime vindictive actions of some of our 
packers in trying to “‘get the market away from the other 
fellow.’”’ This not only reflects upon the prices at which 
the honey is sold by the packer to the jobber and then 
to consumer, but also naturally reflects on the price that 
is paid by these packers to the producer of the honey. 

Sooner or later buyers of honey and packers are go 
ing to have to forget this vindictive attitude and co 
operate on some sort of a basis which instead of killing 
the industry will encourage it 








WANTED--Extracted Honey ,.,%".,.. 


Send samples and delivered prices to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
| Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 





HONEY WANTED 


CG. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars ana less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 
Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells 8t., Chicago 

Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. Service. 
Satisfaction. Sternenberg Bros., Lockhart, 
Texas, 


package bees and 
three-banded Ital- 
2, Yuba City, Calif. 


NORTHERN California 
queens. First quality, | 
ians. Geo. E. Smith, Rt. 





QUEENS and PACKAGE BEES. Very reason- 

able. Start shipping about April the first. 
Write for prices. Plantersville Apiaries, 
Plantersville, Miss. 








UNEXC ELL ED QUAL ITY Italian bees and 

queens. Bulk or packages. Large or small 
quantities. Fast service, fair prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sowatchee Apiaries, 
Hilton, Ga. 





BOOKING ORDERS for 2 and 3 frame 

nucuei, also queens. Standard prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. F. Parker, Rt. 
1, Box 227A, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


NOW 





le ather esleee d Italian package 
queens. W rite for prices. 
Hayneville, Ala. 





YOUNG, pure 
bees and 


Jasper Knight, 


BEES TO TRUC KS. We 
35c per pound. Request particulars. 
vation Apiaries, Milano, Texas. 


fill your cages at 
Ele- 








1941 special prices on 
package bees with or 


write for 
and tt: ilian 


Y ES S, SIR, 
Golde n 


without queens. Address, Hessmer Bee Farm, 

Hessmer, La. 

CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. Reduced 
price but same high quality. Long tongued, 


ventle, prolific, dependable workers. 2-pound 
package bees with queen $2.00; 3-pound with 
queen $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
yuaranteed. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Green- 
ville, Ala. 

queens 
free to all 
Bees, 2 
College, 


Italian 

One 

each, 
Elon 


NOTICE—Three banded 

bred from choicest stock. 
new customers, Queen T5e 
ibs. $1.75. L. H. Wagoner, 
N. C. 


ITALIAN Ql QU KENS, 


‘package bees, honey. 
Will trade for supplies. Give 28e for clean 
wax in trade, any amount, delivered Lllinois 
or lowa. Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champ- 
nolle, El Dorado, Ark. 
GOOD PACKAGE BEES ‘and QUEENS for 
1941. We have supplied leading bee- 
keepers for many years and of late years 
have not found it necessary to advertise a 
whole lot even though we have one of the 
largest, best equipped queen and package 
establishments in the South. If you want 
the utmost satisfaction from your packages 
and queens write me. Three banded Italians 
only. No disease. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Alabama. 





CAUCASIANS—Untested 
65c. 3 Ib. pkgs. 

Brothers, Breeding 

Three River, Texas, 


Queens, 75c: 10, 
with queens $2.50. Miller 
nothing but Caucasians, 


PACKAGES WITH 
QUEENS. 


supersedure. 











INTRODUCED LOOSE 
l guarantee against premature 
Increased output allows re- 











duced prices. Free folder. A. QO. Smith. 

Mount Vernon, Ind. 

QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES. Very 
reasonable. Start shipping about March 

the first. Write for prices. D. P. Green, 

Deland, Florida. 

CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIANS 1941. Pack- 
age bees, queens. Let us quote prices. 


Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 


HONEY FOR SALE 








CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 








60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 
HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 


less. The John G. 
630 Fifth Avenue, 


kinds, carloads and 
Paton Company. Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition. or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 








| Se eee eee neeal 


HONEY—Several hundred cases No. 1 clover 
comb, packed in window cartons $2.75 per 





case. Also clover extracted packed in all 
sizes glass. Write for prices. Kedash 
Brothers, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED 60’s finest grade 


clover honey. No reasonable offer refused. 
Andrew Mahay, Johnstown, New York. 





WHITE CL OVER COMB $3.00 case; amber 





$2.50. Clover extracted 7c; amber 5 ec. 
Buckwheat 5%c Cc. B. Howard, Geneva, 
. Es 





1000 LBS. CLOVER HONEY, 
lb. Cheaper if called for. 
Rockford, Ill. 


new 60’s, 6c 
Tom Beddoes, 








FOR SALE—White and sweet clover honey 
of finest quality in new 60 lb. cans, $3.60 
a can. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, lowa. 





FEBRUARY 


e THE MARKET PLACE e 





ad 


FINEST WHITE CLOVER extracted. Liberal 
discount, by truck at our place. N. B. 
Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








WANTED—Chunk comb and extracted honey 
For sale good used 60 lb. cans. Clover 
Bloom Honey Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received 
Write for quotations and shipping tags 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 








WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio 





WANTED—Carlots 

any quantity. 
tity and price. 
Los Angeles, 


honey; also beeswax, 
Mail samples, state quan- 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
California. 


FOR SALE 


We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices. Write for complete list of our bargain 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 














OHIO delicious extracted white clover honey, 
fine flavor, in new sixty pound cans, $3.50 


DELICIOUS new honey sandwich cookie con- 
taining 50% honey. Send 35c for sample 





per can. Also in five and ten pound pails. 1 pound cellophane bag, postpaid. Chas. D 
Sample 10c. Melrose Apiary, Delphos, Ohio. Handel’s Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, II). 
WHITE CLOVER 5%c; buckwheat, amber FOR SALE—500 ten frame 2 story colo- 

5e. F. O. B. Honey House. Walter Rink, nies Italian bees. You can truck these colo- 
Port Hope, Michigan. nies north next spring and divide into power- 





FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 








and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 

GOOD EXTRACTED CLOVER in 60's 6c. 
Amber 5c. H. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 


sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
, tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
owa, 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 
Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 





Central 
Ohio. 


Write for 
Farmersville, Texas. 


ful single story 10 frame nuclei. 
price. Gooch Apiaries, 





2 HONEY TANKS, six frame extractor, 

Pump, 1500 shallow frames never un- 
cased. Will have 400 supers later. Edward 
Candler, Cassville, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—Up to 300 colonies of bees in 
good equipment, in central Louisiana. Box 
La., care American Bee Journal. 


140 TEN FRAME hives bees, 500 deep supers, 
located Dancy, Wisconsin. Strickler’s, 
Pascagoula, Mississippi. 








FOR SALE—Ninety ten-frame supers. 
tr.de for honey. George Anderson, 
West Kilbourn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Will 
2838 





200 to 250 colonies of bees, all 10 frame 
equipment. Can be trucked north for 
fruit bloom. Bees on west coast of Florida 
$6.00 per colony. For full information write 
Rt. 1, Box 227A, St. Petersburg, Florida. 





ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and Western 


Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street Los. 
Angeles, California. 





CLOVER and BUCKWHEAT honey 


in six- 
ties. Greulick & Son, Scotia, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted 
comb honey. 
Minn. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 


and 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 





FOR SALE—500 colonies of Italian bees in 


good condition, 2 to 4 full stories. Can 
stay here or more in the spring. J. } 
Anderson, Beeville, Texas 





FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 


our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 
FOR SALE 
comb and 
JOHN 
IOWA. 





Bee supplies. Will trade for 
extracted honey or beeswax 
HARNACK & SON, McGREGOR, 





FORTY COL ONIES of Caucasian bees in 8 

frame dove tail hives. Liberal offer consider- 
ed. Correspondence solicited. Must move 
Dan Hoffman, Walnut, Illinois. 
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BEE AND HONEY BUSINESS, Bee Hive 

and Frame Machinery, with or without 
building, 4000 ft. floor space, trackage. Ex- 
cellent clover region. Good markets, Priced 
reasonable. For particulars, write Box 54, 
Osceola, Wis. 





SUPPLIES 





THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N 





WE MAKE special comb honey equipment, 

Air-Way Supers, Foundation Fastening 
Boards, Cutting Boxes, ete. Carl Killion & 
Sons, Paris, Ill. 








WAX WORKED into quality medium brood 
foundation for 15c pound; 100 Ibs. $10.00. 
Thin super 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
oa. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment. 
yet our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock. Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 








DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 401, Fair- 

bury, Nebraska, (big monthly magazine, 
% years $1.00) gives complete information. 
Introductory 5 months 10c. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Capable man to work with bees, 

coming season, extracted and comb honey, 
give details, reference and wages wanted, 
board and room furnished. J. B. & C. J. 
Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y¥ 








WILL TRADE tan 1936 Chevrolet for 10 
frame hives and bees. New rubber and 
rings. Paul F. Stewart, Dunlap, Iowa. 
w WANTED—Machine for making comb honey 
sections. C. C. Baker, Rt. 2, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 
WANTED D—Prices on 100 2 or 8-lb. pack- 
ages and queens, 100 2-frame nuclei and 
queens. Cash or trade supplies. Honey 
Brook Apiaries, Coxsackie, N. Y. 











WANTED—Around 100 10-frame colonies, 
also 10-frame extracting supers. Harold 
Garber, Tipp City, Ohio, me i. 








WANTED—Bees, also equipment in Middle 
West. Walter Weldon, Moorehead, Iowa 


IF ‘You HAVE bees and hives to sell, “send 
complete list and terms (no disease). C. 
M. Boothby, Goodridge, Minn. 








WANTED—Bees, extractor 30 or 45 frame 
T. Bourlard, 126 Edmond St., East Peoria, 
Illinois. 


WANTED—tThree banded Italians, in . Modi- 

fied hives, and extracting supers, on Da- 
dant’s Crimp-wired foundation. Free from 
disease. State exact condition. Clyde Roberts, 
Mooresville, Mo. 
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SEEDS 





8 BASSWOOD seedlings, or 10 RUSSIAN 
OLIVE,—2 foot, or 6 PINK HONEY- 
SUCKLE shrubs, or 8 JAPANESE BAR- 
BERRY, or 25 CARAGANA (hedging)—1! 
foot, or 8 transplanted BASSWOOD 3 foot, 
or 2 transplanted PUSSY WILLOW (early 
spring pollen) 3 foot,—nectar producers. 
Postpaid for $1.00 bill. Checks require 10c 
exchange. Local Lewis-Dadant dealer 
Nicollet County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn 





SEEDS of Anise-Hyssop, figwort, wingstem 

catnip, golden cleome and other honey 
plants, fifteen cents per packet or eight for 
one dollar postpaid. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, 
Iowa. Circular free. 











SAINFOIN, best hay and honey plant of 

much of Europe. Because of war condi- 
tions, seed is scarce and hard to secure. We 
supply a limited amount at one dollar per 
pound, postpaid. American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





W ANTED—Experienced queen breeder, also, 
helpers for caging packages. J. E. Wing & 
Sons, Cottonwood, Calif. 





WANTED—Experienced beeman for coming 

season. Give age, weight, height, and 
reference in first letter, also wages with 
board and room furnished. C. H. Schader, 
Sunnyside, Washington. 





HELP WANTED—One « experienced man and 
one helper in large bee business. M. E 
Ballard, Roxbury, New York. 





WANTED—An experienced man ” for bee- 
keeping, also helper. Fred D. Lamkin, 
Union Springs, New York. 


WAN TED—Man to take full "charge of pro- 

duction of comb and extracted honey. Must 
be dependable and understand bees. Wm. 
March, 12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








WANTED— Experienced young man of good 

habits to work with bees in California for 
coming season. Give full _bantiogings when 
replying, including wage expected. Ad- 
dress Box AW, care } Sows Si Bee Journal. 





WANTED -Twe young men for apiary work 

in apiaries extending from Florida to Ohio 
of several] thousand colonies for bee shipping 
and honey production. Steady employment. 
Give references, experience and wage ex- 
pected. Hyland Apiaries and Factory, West 
Elkton, Ohio. 





Man with universal beekeeping experience 
honey production in the North and South 
with large commercial producers’ desires 
position as manager and also production 
work. Intelligent and efficient. Solicit your 
correspondence. Box 45, care American Bee 
Journal. 
WANTED HELPER—One expe rienced ‘eeeth- 
ern beekeeping. No less than 10 years 
experience with 500 or more colonies. C 
Boothby, Goodridge, Minn 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Hickory or butternut kernels 70c Ib. Black 
walnut 60c. C. Smola, 3824 E. 127, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





LABELS--NEW DESIGNS. FREP SAMPLES 
Thoughtgift, 50 Preque, Rochester, =. we 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER—The State Bee 

Magazine with a National Circulation. 50c 
a year. MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, 
Lansing, Mich. 





IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poultry 

Journal, one year 25 cents, three years 
50 = cents. Printcraft Bldg. Indianapolis 
Indiana. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club 
including subscription to the paper 10/6 
The Apis Club, The Way's End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England 


9] 


SOW THISTLE 


In “American Honey Plants’ the 
sow thistle (Sonchus) is mentioned 
only briefly and is not considered im 
portant as a source of nectar. Her 
in Manitoba it yielded considerable 
amber honey in the earlier days of 
beekeeping before sweet clover be 
came abundant. In the early twenties 
it became a very serious pest to grain 
growers and wide areas were in some 
danger of abandonment because of 
infestation by sow thistle. I re 
member hearing that banks and loan 
companies had definitely listed certain 
areas in which they would make no 
more loans for this reason. Late 
came a plague of grasshoppers, and it 
is a common thing to hear farmers 
say that the grasshoppers did more 
good than harm, as they destroyed a 
number of bad weeds, including sow 
thistles. 

The hoppers were fought with 
poison and cultivation, and in a few 
years they, too, passed. Now four or 
five years after the last serious grass 
hopper year, we are noticing sow 
thistle again. In the suburban area 
around Winnipeg it is much in evi- 
dence, and on some farms near the 
city it already looks bad. As I write 
this in July 1940, I have been within 
the last few days through districts 
just south of Winnipeg in which I saw 
fields of grain so full of sow thistle 
that the yellow blooms gave them the 
appearance of a sheet of color. 

Sow thistle is a most persistent 
weed. It produces quantities of 
wind-borne seed, and has a creeping 
rootstock so that a piece only an 
inch long will usually send up leaves 
and start a new plant. Ordinary 
cultivation for this reason may spread 
the plant. It is something like 
dandelion, with a flat rosette of 
leaves, but unlike dandelion it sends 
up a stem a couple of feet high with 
clusters of bloom and this goes to 
seed just before grain ripens, making 
control difficult. Its vitality is such 
that I have seen piles of it after cut 
ting, withered and dried, but still pro- 
ducing seed from blooms that were 
open when it was cut. When it was 
rampant before, general opinion was 
that the only control method was 
summer fallow kept black throughout 
the season, or enclosing hogs on the 
land to root out the thick milky roots. 

From the beekeeper’s viewpoint the 
advent of sow thistle may be a mixed 
blessing. It may become important 
as a honey plant, but the nectar is 
dark and strong and may throw much 
clover honey off grade. We may have 
to develop a technic of taking off and 
extracting the white honey before the 
amber honey is gathered and in our 
short season this may be difficult, 
perhaps impossible. 

Hy. W. Sanders, 
Morris, Manitoba. 
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PACKAGE BEE and QUEEN BUYERS of 1941 


Be wise--seek quality as well as price when considering your source of package bees 
and queens this season. 


Quality breeding in our own interests as large honey producers in California and 
Nevada, has given us, last season, the largest honey crop that we have ever produced. 


This is the same quality that you will get at a fair price when you order ITALIAN or 
CAUCASIAN package bees and queens from... 


DAVIS BROTHERS “ COURTLAND, CALIFORNIA 


a Garon’s Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians 
nes Garon’s A. F. B. “RESISTANT” Stock 
Our Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians are Selected and Tested by our famous Progeny-Test 


Method. 























Our A. F. B. “Resistant” Stock has been propagated for Resistance for several years in the 
North and selected individuals sent us for further selection and improvement. 


Our two Breeds will be ready in plenty of time for early spring delivery. Buy fine quality 
bees plus utmost service. Send for your free copy of our descriptive circular. 


PRICES: 2-lb. pkg. with queen Single Queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen 
1 to 25 $2.10 $ .70 $2.75 
26 to 99 1.90 -65 2.55 
100 or more 1.85 -60 2.50 


Add 10c per package or queen for “‘Resistant’’ Stock. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA., U.S.A. 








DADANT’S SURPLUS FOUNDATION 
Makes Choice Honey That You Want To Eat 


Just the fine kind of honey you want on your own table, honey with a delicate center, a fine taste, fragrant, pure. Only 
the choicest, light colored beeswax is used for Dadant’s Surplus Foundation. Each sheet is carefully inspected for defects, 
assembled between tissue, packed in dustproof cartons; every sheet in every pound just alike. Whether you produce section 
comb honey or bulk and cut comb honey, Dadant’s Surplus Foundation will give you quality every time. 


DADANT & SONS 33 HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Burleson’s Package Bees and Queens for Spring 194! 


We are in our 7th year program of improving our strain 
of Italian bees in cooperation with Geo. N. Polhemus, 
Ames, lowa. It takes much time and money to improve 
a beef or dairy herd or any other animal or fowl, and you 
would not expect to get such improved stock or fowls at 
the same price as the ordinary; so it is with our strain of bees. 

This season all the drones selected for mating will be 


of this same breed. 
While at first I am higher in price than most others, yet 


T. W. BURLESON ” 


when the honey is harvested you will find my prices are 
cheaper. One 1940 customer writes, “My crop is harvest- 
ed and my average was 207 pounds. I value your 3 pound 
package and queens of this strain at $5.00 each compared 
with any others secured or observed. I suggest that you do 
not lower the quality or price just to meet competition.” 
Write at once for descriptive folder and prices as our old 
customers have already contracted for over,50 % of our output. 


f j 
It is not necessary for me to spend money advertising to sell these 


] j 
bees and queens; so, this ad will not appear again. ; 


” WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 

















MAKE 


America Honey Conscious 


The Institute Publicity Fund waits your contribution. 
guarantee the total of Twenty Thousand Dollars. 


Only a little is needed to 
A list of contributors, up to the 


time of publication, will be found on page 563 of the December issue. 


This Publicity Fund, administered by a special committee will not only cover the 


present activities of American Honey Institute, but will also underwrite the biggest 
program of education in honey uses to the American public that has ever been 
attempted, a program in charge of Steve Hannagan and associates of New York 
whose work with many nationally known products has made that organization 


world famous. 


Do your share. Every dollar you invest will bring ten dollars and more in publicity 


for honey that will mean readier sales and increased honey prices. 


PLEDGE YOUR CONTRIBUTION NOW! 





r 


Name _____- 





Address 


I believe in American Honey Institute. 


send annually a membership of $ 
per ton of honey produced.) 


Thus I pledge to 
_._.. (based on $1 





Suggested basis for contributions—$1.00 per ton of honey produced or sold. ! 


or Of bees and queens. 











Low Prices for 1941 


work your wax into comb foundation. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 





229 Walnut St., 





2 of 1% of sales of bee supplies, 


on the finest bee supplies and foundation made. 
Send for our price list. Ship us your old combs 
and cappings for rendering into wax. 
This means quite a savings to you. 
always buying beeswax, also extracted or comb honey. 


Let us 
We are 
Write us... 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


In her book, “Beekeeping for Profit,’ published in 
1883, Mrs. Lizzie Cotton stated that bees would fly seven 
miles for pasture. As proof she wrote that she had the 
first Italian bees brought to that part of Maine. With no 
other Italian bees within hundreds of miles she was able 
to identify her bees with certainty in the field. With 
careful check she stated that it was no uncommon occur- 
rence to find the yellow bees seven miles from the apiary. 


¢ 


From Delaware comes a request for information as to 
how sainfoin should be planted. The best authorities we 
know advise drilling the seed on well prepared ground, 
putting down a half inch or more below the surface. The 
seed is very large and accordingly requires 120 to 150 
pounds per acre. Because there is so little seed to be had 
the price is entirely too high for planting on other than a 
conservative experimental kasis. The seed loses its power 
of germination rapidly and grows poorly if kept for long. 
This fact adds to the risk of planting under present 
scarcity of seed. 


¢ 


Sainfoin is now grown extensively in Europe on large 
areas of dry calcerous land that was once regarded as 
almost valueless. As far as we can learn no other legume 
has been grown profitably on much of this chalky land, 
particularly in areas subject to serious drought. The 
seed is slow to germinate requiring two or three weeks 
before all is sprouted. 


+ 


Hugh Thornburg, a young Missouri beekeeper, writes 
that he wraps his cut comb honey in wax paper and sells 
to the stores at 17¢c per pound to be retailed at 21 cents. 
This price gives the beekeeper a comfortable return for 
his work. The high pressure selling which has forced 
the prices down to such a low point in many places has 
not increased the sales enough to make up for the loss. 
The public is willing to pay a fair price but will not take 
more than it wants. 


® 


A beautiful word picture of early California is the 
chapter “Bee Pastures” in the book, ‘California 
Mountains,”’ by John Muir. He tells of the wonderland 
of wild flowers extending for hundreds of miles when he 
walked over it in 1868. He describes the many species 
in such abundance that e ery footstep crushed dozens, 
when he counted as many as 3000 flowers on a single 
plant of Hemizonia. The arch destroyers were the sheep 
which swept over the area like a fire destroying all that 
escaped the plow of the incoming settlers. 


* 


According to G. L. Sanders, black locust is a fine 
source of honey in Colorado while honey locust fails to 
yield in that area. This is another case to emphasize the 
fact that we should be sure that a plant will yield nectar 
freely under our own conditions before we place too 
much dependence upon it. 


¢ 


The Postscript is indebted to Meineke’s Honey Shop, of 
Arlington Heights, Ill., for a box of delicious chocolate 
coated honey candy for Christmas. The consumption of 
candy in this country reaches very large proportions and 
it is unfortunate that good honey candy is not every- 
where available. Those who endeavor to meet this need 
deserve the encouragement of every beekeeper. 


One of my red 
letter days was 
spent many years 
ago in the desert 
near Tuscon, Ari- 
zona, with H. E. 
Weisner. Now 
comes this _ pic- 
ture of a male 
pyrrhulaxia, a 
beautiful desert 
bird, feeding from 
the hand. Weis- 
ner’s home is sur- 
rounded with a 
most interesting variety of plant and bird life. The 
Gambel quail are so tame that they come within a few 
feet of one when they come to drink from the water sup- 
ply provided by our friend. The photo is by Wendell 
Chapman. 

* 


The School of Living at Suffern, New York, is a 
unique institution. The object is to enable city folks to 
live more normal lives by producing a part of their living 
in the country while they continue to carry on active 
work in the city. Few city families can save enough from 
their salaries to provide for ola age. By establishing self 
supporting homes in the country they can secure a 
measure of independence otherwise impossible. The ob- 
jective of “spiritual liberty and economic self sufficiency 
of the home” is certainly one ‘to be encouraged. A 
number of bulietins have been published. 
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Rev. A. J. Bissinger, of Prescott, Iowa, suggests that 
beemen may be able to provide fall bee pasture by mixing 
in some seed of the golden cleome in the planter box 
when planting corn near the apiary. Many farmers in- 
clude pumpkins in the the corn field in this way. This 
certainly looks like it might be worth trying to see 
whether the cleome would bloom along with the corn. The 
golden cleome is a wonder ul honey plant with us but so 
far no way has been found to get enough of it to amount 
to much. If it can be grown in the cornfield successfully it 
would offer bee pasture on any scale the fields make 
available. 

¢ 


We are indebted to Otto Schulz, of Hollister, Cali- 
fornia, for a package of seed of fenugreek, a plant wide- 
ly cultivated in Turkey and adjacent areas. The plant is 
much used for early fodder in North Africa while the 
seed is ground and mixed with wheat flour to make bread 
in Egypt. In many oriental countries it is prized for the 
purpose of making the women plump. On that basis it 
would hardly appeal to our American women. 


+ 


Mr. Hollister changes his bottom boards to permit the 
bees to enter from the side instead of the end. He con 
tends that with frames crosswise of the entrance a better 
condition prevails within the hive and there is_ less 
tendency on the part of the queen to desert the lower 
story and move upward with her brood nest. It seems 
quite possible that there is something to this contention 


+ 


As far back as 1877 Darwin noticed that nectaries re 
quired the stimulation of lizht to insure a flow of nectar 
To me it seems reasonable that the more light the greate 
the stimulation and the heavier flow. As we go higher 
light becomes more intense and perhaps that may account 
for heavier honeyflows at higher altitudes. As we go 
north during summer we have longer days and a longe1 
period of light so more honey as we go north withi1 
certain limits. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 





